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INTER-GROUP COOPERATION AND URBAN PROBLEM-SOLVING 

Obse-^.ation on a Community Long-Range Goals 
Project 



Introduction and Developmental History 

Urban universities in the United States have been \mder increasing 

pressure to find solutions for the problems in the cities that surroxmd 

them. Many universities feel they can and shoxild contribute but will not 

be able to accomplish very much without the help of other sectors of the 

community. In 1968, Nathan Pusey, then president of Harvard University, 

made a statement to this *ef f ect : 

It may be worth remarking that, however 
large ds/Harvard*s influence and potential^ for 
good or bad in Cambridge and Boston, the Univer- - 
sity is not alone in its effect and cannot proceed 
aJone. What is required is a community-wide 
reass3ssment by all the Cambridge and Boston edu- 
cational institutions, the financial and industrial 
enterprises and the city governments, cooperatir^g 
with men and women of good will from the general 
public to determine the appropriate goals and then 
work to effect the environmentcd. changes which 
all of us know are needed. (Wilson, et. al., 
1968: iv) 

At the University of Pittsburgh, a project on Community Long Range Goals 
was carried out in the years 197O-72 which provided opportimities to 
explore on two levels the feasibility of inter-group cooperation in 
solving urban problems. On the first, or "action" level, individuals 
representing various segments of the Pittsburgh commtmity were identified 
and then- .brought together to discuss problem priorities and possible solu- 
tions. At the second, or "research" level, it was also possible to monitor 
the project and collect additional data on the process. This report is 
derived from the research perspective and provides complementary information 
to reports issued by project directors who carried out the activities. 



Both the project and research on the project were made possible by a 
grant from the Ifeited States Office of Education. Before looking at the 
specific project, a brief discussion of the circumstances in which the 
Ck)als Project came into being may be useful. 

The Contemporary Urban Scene ; The great federal programs which were 
launched in the recent past to cure America' S' urban ills are now being par- 
tially withdrawn. During fhe late 1960's, trust in solutions "from the 
top" appears largely to have evaporated. In spite of all the resources 
expended, things did not se^i to be getting any better. Not only were 
the old problems still unsolved, but new ones were emerging. The sweeping 
programs which were planned were impeded for a number of reasons, among ^ 
them the opposition of a host of vested interests and the growth of new 
claims to the ri^t to participate in decision-making at the grassroots 
level. In the present political climate, the burden for problem- solving 
seems to be shifting toward local communities and local organizations-. 

Progress at the. loccd. level would also require a great deal of co- 
operation among many different groups. The inany studies of community 
conflict illustrate the likely difficulties ahead. (Truman, i951; Key, 
1958; Dahl, 196I; Hunter, 1963; Gamson, 1968) In these studies, it- 
was generally found that, far from cooperating W7.th one another, local 
groups competed ardently, as each group sought to ensure advantages for 
itself. Furthermore, in terms of seeking solutions to pressing urban 
problems, the iirban scene is already a crowded one. Any agency or insti- 
tution offering a solution for some problem is likely to find other groups 
on the scene already working in the same area or related areas. To quote 
a recent report from Harvard University: 
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In every area (in the community) to which 
this committee has turned its attention, there 
are already programs underway, organizations 
formed, spokesmen selected, conflicts apparent. 
(Wilson, et. aO.., 1968:33) 

Each group has a tendency to stake out its own ''territory" and try * 
to exclude other \mits even when the same concerns are shared.* 

The explanation for this lack of cooperation cannot be found in 
competition for scarce resources alone. Different kinds of interests 

r I 

are very likely to develop among the specialized institutions which are 
found in urban industrial societies. In these milieux, organizations 
are created especially to handle particular social heeds—economic, poli- 
tical, educationaJ., religious, and so on. (Parsons and Smelser, 1956) 
Organizations of this type are held- to be more efficient because they can 
concentrate on a narrow range of goals and not disperse the available 
talent, energies, and resources over many areas. But there may also be 
socially disruptive results. More specialized values may build up around 
a particular sphere of activity. At some point, even with good will on- all 
sides, it becomes then very difficult to gain any agreement among the 
different social^ units as to what is most beneficial for the society as 
a whole. For exan5)le, at the moment, environmental specialists and cor- 
poration executives cannot agree on whether it is more in the general 
social interest to have "clean air" or "a high standard of living". 
Both sides evidently agree that both goals cannot be pursued simultaneously 
with equal vigor, and so the controversy goes on. 



^?ov an interesting description of what can happen when a new agency 
attempts to intervene where there are already a number of agencies working 
on the same problem, see: Walter B. Miller, Rainer C. Baum, and Rosetta 
McNeil, "Delinquency Prevention and Organizational Relations," in Stanton 
Wheeler (ed. ), Controlling Delinquents . New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
Inc., 1968. ~ ' 



Cross-pressures of this kind, at whatever level they are fo\md, lead 
to a sense of stalemate and lack of progress. However, there seem to be 
indications of a new interest in making contributions to I.Jie public welfare 
on the part of various organizations, even though there may not be much 
agreement on how to go about it# The public statements of \miversity 
administrators, corporation executives, church officials, and other spokes- 
men for major institutions indicate agreement that the quality of the 
general environment must be considered along with more specific goals. 
Advertising in the public media as well, coming ftrom many different types 
of agencies, organizations and groups, contains more and more messages 
about social responsibility. There is far more emphasis on the service 
aspect of what aji orgajiization is doing. 

The Community Long-Range Goals Project was carried out, then, in a 
national climate composed of a large measure of frustration combined w^ 
some new elements of public-spiritedness. 

The Local Scene: Precedents for Inter-Organizational Cooperation : 
In a number of American cities, there have been at least sporadic joint 
efforts to bring representatives of the private and public sectors 
together to remedy some perceived environmental deficiency. In the 
United States, government has never been accorded sufficient power to 
accomplish major reconstruction by itself, Pittsbiirgh, center for coal 
ajid steel and concomitant labor and housing problems, has been the scene 
of a long series of such joint efforts, beginning at the tiirn of the 
centxiry,^ At that time, a small elite of business and professional men 

^The ensuing description of developments in Pittsburgh during this 
century has been taken f^om Roy Lubove, Twentieth Century Pittsburgh : 
Government, Business, and Environmental Change , New York: John Wiley 



combined in an effort to "rationalize" the local government and to improve 
housing and health conditions for the city*s workers. The working classes 
in Pittsburgh were evidently too fragmented ethnically and, due to the 
peculiarities of the physical landscape, geographically, to engage in 
organized action on their own behalf. It appeared, then, that improvement 
in the notably poor housing conditions in the area would have to be brought 
about from the top. The elite were wary of vesting very mucli real power 
in government because they highly valued individual autonomy. Reform, 
therefore, was to be accomplished mainly through tax incentives and regu- 
lations for health and sanitation. Without governmental powers of enforce- 
ment, these measures proved to be inadequate, at least in pwt because of 
a: split within the elite between those who were loccLLly based and those 
who were nationally based. The former were themselves too much involved 
in housing and land speculations to accept more than the most superficial 
regulation. Efforts of .a similar kind were recurrent throughout the first 
part of this century, yet they always stemmed from the same sources, 
employed similar methods, and brotight forth the same general results. Only 
during the years following World War II was there real impact on the local 
scene ftrqm a joint effort for environmentcd. imrprovement. 

Immediately preceding and also dturing the period of the war, plans 
were developed for flood and smoke control. The plans, however, largely 
relied on voluntary cooperation which proved to be insufficient. The 
environmental crisis continued to escalate, culminating in a recognition 
that voluntary efforts were insufficient given the magnitude of the pro- 
blems. Throughout the war years, production and employment in Pittsburgh 
were at a peak, but the area continued to deteriorate.- By the end of the 
war, it became 'almost Impossible to recruit new industry and additional 



labor. . Even more cracially, some of the major national corporations in 
Pittsbtir^ were considering withdrawing ftom the area. It began to become 
apparent that if the city co\ild not be rebuilt, it would be abandoned. 

The Allegheny Conference on ?'»nrauhity Development (ACCD) was formed 
by a corporate elite in 19^3* This body utilized professional expertise 
in planning and worked toward including all relevant agencies in a consen-- 
sual approach for the implementation of plans. Perhaps more importantly, 
the cooperation of government' at all levels was enlisted. Regulatory 
barriers could thus be set aside and massive resources in land and money 
were made available. The first step was to begin revitalizing the down- 
town business area through clearing out deteriorated buildings, establishing 
a public park, and constructing bridges and hi^iways to facilitate access. 
Effective action on smoke control and flood control followed in remarkably 
rapid succession^ given the obstacles which had been encountered in the 
past. During the period 19^^5-50, a. rather thorough reconstruction of the 
downtown area was* accoo^lished. The entire enterprise 'was labeled the 
"Pittsburg^ Renatlssance" . 

The success of ACCD was mainly in the areas of corporate development 
and in smoke and flood control. However, there were also attempts at 
"cultural" improvements which largely failed. Conference leaders felt 
that professioncas could be Iwed to Pittsburgh partly through c\xltivating 
the arts in the city, but efforts in. this direction were apparently mis- 
guided or too meurginal to have any significant iinpact. Similarly, although 
there were many new buildings, many complained of too little attention to 
architectural taste and continuity in th^jir construction. The river banks, 
hifi^ in scenic potential, were also left in a cluttered, bedraggled state. 
Perhaps the most important failure, however, was in housings Housing improvement 



had had top priority among civic groups since the turn of the century, yet 
middle and lower income housing actuadly deteriorated during the tine the 
ACCDwas effecting the "Renaissance". 

During the 1960's, protest against further activities on the part of 
the Conference developed in connection with poverty and civil rights 
issues. Protest consolidated around slum housing and neighborhood power. 
The Conference came to be viewed as a "iieverse welfare state" , dominated 
by corporate and political managers and serving primarily their interests 
without regard for the needs of the average. citizan. In the late 1960's 
ACCD responded by agreeing to revise its priorities and to incorporate 
certain citiaens' groups in its plamning structure, it is not yet clear 
whether the expanded organization will be accepted as a laajor vehicle 
for social change in the futxire or, indeed, whether the variety of groups 
now included will be able to work together with any degree of harmony. 

There are, then, precedents for successful coo3?erative action in 
solving urban problems in Pittsburgh. At tha end of the lixties, howev jr, 
the most successful agent had become quiescent due to conmunity criticism 
of some of its ventures. 

It might be added that the several universities in Pittsburgh were 
only somewhat peripherally involved in the iaiprovement efforts, although 
university ejqperts were sometimes asked to be consultants in certain areas. 
The University of Pittsburgh did become associated with a sub-group, 
called ACnON-Housing, formed by ACCD to work on urban problems at the 
neie^bboriiood level. Following some initial attempts at developing pro- 
grams for coBmunity-based attacks on local needs in terms of physical, and 
social change, a plan evolved to establish an urban extension of the Uni- 
versity. An Urban Extension Cdnference was held in 1961, and in 1963 a 
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grant was received from the Ford Foiindation for a five-year demonstration 
project concentrating on three disadvantaged areas. During the demonstration 
lAiase, there were some modest accomplishments in terms of the development 
of indigenous community leadership and physical improvements of the neigh- 
borhoods. On the whole, however, inputs from the University were felt to 
be disappointing. The role of the University had not been well defined from 
the outset, and participation on the part of University representatives was 
largely informal and even nominal. There was no firm commitment on the part 
of the University to encourage full participation. Furthermore, the role 
developed for University representatives was that of "xirban generalist." 
This amorphous title carried a definition which called for enormotzsly 
diversified qualifications in both expertise and personal leadership. Those 
ftrom the University who did participate were expected to be able to enter 
the designated nei^borhoods and work in cooperation with the indigenous 
citizens on a wide variety of problems. The expectations seem to have been 
unrealisticeLLLy high. Conflict soon arose between eacperts who wanted 
careful professional planning and citizens who were impatient to see some- 
thing actually geb done about their perceived needs. 

As conceived and implemented at that time, then, the Urban Extension 
did not become a viable method of involving the University of Pittsburgh in 
the community. As discussed in the next section, however, during the sixties, 
and to some extent, even in the fifties, the University was engaging in some 
planning of its own in terms of relations with the surrounding community. 

Immediate Preceding Events in the University 
Attempts to Mobilize for Change : Like all universities in urban areas 
in the United States today, the Univercity of Pittsburgh has been sub- 
jected to pressiires from vcurious sources to become involved in urban 



problems. The federal government, from which the University of Pittsburgh 

receives major funding for research and other activities, has through its 

agencies been a strong and insistent force in this direction. When the 

diversity of Pittsburg became state-related in 1967, pressures were 

increased. The reactions of the administration and other constituencies 

have ¥een detailed elsefwhere.* For the purposes of this report, a concise 

quotation will suffice to outline the developments: 

The inteiuction between manor metro- 
politan universities and their arban conammi- 
ties has become a matter of national concern. 
The intensity of our urban problems and the 
growing pfublic awistreness of themlhave made 
these problems a top domestic priority. At 
the same time, uhiversities--ohce perceived 
as cloisteris for ineffectual academics — have 
come to be viewed as a powerful resource for 
the practical solution of all sorts of nationfiJ. 
problems, especially those peculiar to the 
urban environment* 

The IMversity of Pittsbmr^, located in 
the heart of an urban cc^nmunity with the whole 
spectrum of urban ills — ^ettos, unemployment, 
air pollution^ traffic congestion — has long been 
"officially" committed to helping find solutions 
to these problens. As early as 1952, in a report 
to the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools , the University enumerated a 
number of courses and programs designed, spiecifically 
to meet larban needs. By 1956, the University was 
advocating new directions and a more active role^ 
and beginning to regard itself as a vehicle for 
doing things that would not otherwise be done* 



*See, for example. Proposal for Continuation of a University-Urban 
Interface Program , Office of the Vice Chancellor for Program Development 
and Public Affairs, University of Pittsbur^i, December, I969; The Response 
of an Urban University to Change 5 Overview, Volume 1 , A Report to the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, University of Pittsburgh, 
March, 197I. 
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Immediately following his appointment in 
1967> Chancellor Wesley W. Posvar requested an 
inventory of existing University prograins relat- 
ing to urban development, and in subsequent 
statements, policy directives, and budget commit- 
ments he has given substance to the University's 
pledge to better the welfaxe of the urban commun- 
ity in general and, in particxaar, to advance 
the-'cause of social justice. 

Early in the effort, a University Comicil 
' on Urban Programs (UCUP) was established under 
the chairmanship of the Vice Chancellor for ^ 
Program Development and Public Affairs. With 
University-wide interest and enthusiasm thus 
aroused,- the Chancellor requested faculty to 
examine how they 'could better help meet critical 
rirbah problems and to propose new prograins • In 
response over 100 detailed proposals requiring 
new fuhdi^ were submitted. The Offices of the 
Profvost, the Vice Chiwceiior for Program Devel- 
opment and Public Affairs, and the Director 6f 
Planning evaluated the proposals and prepared 
a list of the ones they felt merited funding. 
Presentations were made to potential donors, 
and funds were secured which enabled some divi- 
sions of the Ifaiversity to move beyond volunteer 
efforts, Oth^s were able ..to undertake really 
substantial programs. 

Despite these accomplishments, by early 
1969 the University was still seeking ways to 
make its commitment more esqplicit, to determine 
what role the University should plan in the 
community, and to mobilize its resources to per- 
form that role, (UUIP Brochoire, 1972) 

The University-Urban Interface Program ; In 1969 the University 
Council on Urban Programs recommended the submission of a proposal to the 
U, S, Office of Education which had evinced an interest in research on the 
response of urban universities to community needs. The Council and other 
members of the University cooperated on a proposal which was ultimately 
funded by the Office of Education under the title, University-Urban Inter- 
face Program,* in the interim before the grant was awarded, a private 



Contract No, OEG 29-1^072-1027, Project No, 80725. 



foxandation provided funds ^ich allowed the University to begin recruiting 
personnel and iii5)lementing some of the ideas put forward in the proposal,* 
The University of Pittsburgh is a very large and con5)lex institution, 
containing many departments and professional schools, as well as tens of 
thousands of students. One of the major tasks for the authors of the^ Pro- 
gram proposal was to select, out of numerous possibilities, several vital 
areas for intensive scrutiny. The grant explicitly stated that funds 
must be spent on the study of efforts by the University of Pittsburgh and 
coTOld not be used to implement action projects. Accordingly, project 
investigators had to choose among ongoing activities. An exception was 
the Long-Range Goals Project, which was regarded in lexge part as a piece 
of research in itself, supplying information on community priorities and 
needs, as well as a test of the feasibility of cooperative interaction 
among diverse community groups. The proposal finally focused on four 
priority areas for detailed study: 

1. Minority and Community Services 

2. Campus Lavelqpnent 
3 • Communications 

k. Long-Raaage Pittsburg Goals 
During the final year of the gr.ant, information gathered on the four 
priorities wo\ild be analyzed and synthesized in an attempt to provide organ- 
ized inputs into a fifth priority. University Governance for Community 
Relations. The overall goal of the University-Urban Interface Program is 
to provide insights into the management of comntunity-University relations 
which will be useful in decision-making and policy formation, both at the 
University of Pittsburgh and elsewhere. 



^fThe Buhl Foundation. 
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Perspectives on the I^ocess 

Research Interests and Techniques ; The Goals Project was organized 
in a social and political climate which seemed to call for more action 
at the community level and also for more cooperation between organiza- 
tions and groups. Goals Project organizers hoped to initiate and estab- 
lish the means upon which cooperative action could be undertaken using 
the University as the source for the mobilization of interests. To this 
end, they began a series of activities designed to form a basis for. future 
continuous action on urban problems. How the project was organized and 
implemented is described in some detail in the next section. 

.The rese€u:ch aims in connection with the Goals Project were of a 
somewhat different,, although complementaiy, nature. Those who were carry- 
ing out the project were involved in working out the general format and 
then the details for implementation, in marshauLling resources, and in 
organizing the many parts which had to be pulled together. They had to 
resolve problems, make choices, and pay attention to many small but necessaiy 
details. Relieved of these constraints, those in the research office of 
the University-Urbaji Interface Program planned ways of gathering additional 
information from a more detached perspective. Research on the project 
focused primarily on three questions: 

(1) What is involved in setting up such a project and on what 
basis are choices among alternatives made in the process 
of goal attainment? 

(2) How is the project received both in terms of amount and 
quality of participation and also in terms of perceptions 
of utility on the part of participants? 
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(3) What is the feasibility of such an enterprise giveh the 
contemporary social climate: What ccui be learned from 
the experience for the future of this or any similar 
approach to cooperative social action? 
The necessary information was gained with the full cooperation of 
the Goals Project organizers. Besides access to proposals, progress 
reports, minutes of meetings, recorders' notes, papers written for the 
project, data f!rom a project-conducted* survey, memoranda, and letters on 
project matters, researchers collected additional data by attendance at project 
meetings, interviews with those implementing the project, participant ob- 
servation, and a questionnaire constructed in the research office* The 
director of the project and the chief research assistant have produced 
their own- report (Gow and Salmon-Cox, 1972), which includes a descriptive 
analysis of the main operations of the project, four Goals Forums, along 
with otheF perfinent • The materials for that,, repoi*,.were. drawn 

ftrom some of the same sources mentioned above. In this paper, an attempt 
is made to avoid duplication of that report which constitutes an excellent 
overview and also offers seme after-thoxights^ although it will be drawn 
upon occasionally for additional information or insights. This report 
will concentralie chiefly on material which is either not included there or 
which is treated in a different meuiner. As the different sections of this 
report are presented, the pertinent sources of information will be identi- 
fied.^ The following sections cover the initial planning and implementation 
of the project, the reports of the participcmt observers at the four Forums, 
data on attendance at the Forums, content cuiCLLysis of the social climate at 
the Foruitts, perspectives on the University ftom several sources, results 
from a follow-up questionnaire on the Forums, and a final summary of the 



endeavor with some considerations of possible alternatives to problems 
encountered and some thoughts about the future. 

Project Gtoals and Implementation; The Early Phase of the Goals 
Project ; To present material on the early phases of planning and setting 
in motion the Goals Project, an organizing device is used to ensure cover- 
age of the more imrportant considerations involved. This device has been 
very helpful to the University-Urban Interface Program as a whole. Since 
the proposal identified four rather different areas " University-Cotranunity 
relations for intensive study, the .need for some kind of integrating frame- 
work applicable to ail four areas was recognized early in the research . 
process. It was especially Important because the eventual program goal 
was to bring information from .the several areas together in the last phase 
of the program for a unified perspective on University policy-making in 
the domcdn of commimity relations » The Institution- Building model was 
adopted as the framework foiv data collection and analysis for all program 
study priorities. (Nehnevajsa, 196I1; Esman and Blaise, 1966; Esman, 1967; 
Nehnevajsa, 1967) Parts of this model provide a useful way of discussing 
the early phase of the Goals Project, The model points to six internal 
variables which have to be taken into account in the building of any 
institution, organization, agency, or, in this case, project. The model 
also describes four types of external relations, termed "linkages", which 
supply necessary inputs or receive outputs ftrom the unit under study. A , 
time perspective is incorporated to direct attention to alterations in 
the building process in the coiirse of jJevelopment. In the descriptive 
materiaO. which follows, particular attention is paid to the six internal 
vfiO'iables: doctrine (goals), themes (programs), leadership, personnel, 
resources, and organization. Some attention is also paid to certain vital 
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linkages. The time perspective will be incorporated into the discxxssion 
of the internal variables insofar as changes of any import occurred, but 
in this preliminary description only very early changes are included. 
The discussion moves only to that point where the major activity of the 
project, the GtosuLs Forums, is actually underway. Later in the report, 
the Institution-Building model will be drawn upon in a somewhat different 
interpretation in connection with the social climate at the Forums. 
However, a final assessment of what occurred over time and the relation- 
ship of events to the status of the project at the termination of the 
research will be reserved for the suramaa^y section. 

The Community Long-Range Goals Project became an integral and rather 
special part of the University-Urban Interface Program during the process 
of planning and proposal writing during 1969. The representatives of the 
University involved in this process felt that establishing better relations 
with the community would require a long range and comprehensive approach 
to cooperative action on urban problems. At this point, they felt that 
the xmiversities of the nation— and other institutions as well— were 
equipped only to react in a crisis or ad hoc basis to the many calls for- 
assistance in urban areas. Ihere was a fundamental lack of information 
about the needs and desires of the many groups identifiable and emerging 
on the urban scene. Although there were many programs in the University 
of Pittsburgh oriented to particular groups, and their expressed needs, 
there seemed to be no mechanism operative which would make it possible to 
work simultaneously with various segments of the community in a context 
which allowed for continuous structured interaction. Uxe Goals Project 
was the outcome of this concern, and unlike the other three areas to be 
studied, required the development of a new project, rather than the 
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mpnitoring of projects already begun from sources outside UUIP. The early- 
history of the Goals Project is traced below in the Institution-Building 
fi^amework, making use of the six internally-oriented variables with some 
reference to linkages. No attempt is made to cover in minute detail the 
entire process. Rather, the emphasis is on highlighting the convexity 
of putting a project of this sort together, aiid the choices which were made 
along the^way. Sources used for the account of the early history included 
proposals, progress reports, interviews with the project director and the 
research assistant, minutes of meetings, observation at meetings, and 
memoranda. 

Doctrine : In connection with this variable,, the \mit \mder study is 
looked at in terms of the goals which have been set and the justification 
for these goals. Project justification in the proposal was organized 
around the belief that universities and other, key institutions were handi- 
capped in providing community service by a lack of knowledge of community 
long-range goals. On this basis, goals for the project were articxilated 
as developing "the means for getting regular and reliable readings of the 
urban community's goals and for continually mediating between emerging 
goals and the policy-making processes of unirersities and other key insti- 
tutions of the community." (Gow and Salmon-Cox, 1972:2) It would be 
essential that the "readings" involve all segments of the community to 
achieve truly representative goals. Ultimately, a model for institution- 
alizing or m a k i n g permanent this information-gathering and policy-influen- 
cing process would be developed which could be used not only by the University 
of Pittsburgh and its community, but also by other tirban universities and 
their communities. In the case of the University of Pittsburgh^ it was 
hoped that a stable institutionalized system covld oe developed by the end 
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of the planned four-year University-Urban Interface Program. In sum, 
the project aimed at establishing an ongoing system for collecting, pro- 
cessing, and translating into policy recommendations, the goals of the 
various segments of the Pittsburgh community. The concept **long-range 
goals** is a cue to an emphasis on goal-setting ac a slow and changing 
phenomenon. Thus, project goals at this level were oriented far into 
the future, and the initial phase of the project could be conceived of 
as only a step in this direction. 

kernes ; The term "themes" can be translated into programs, or the 
mechanisms by which goals are to be implemented. Initially, in the long- 
range perspective, two mechanisms were identified. There would »be a 
canmunity assembly, convened eveiy two or three years, in which partici- 
pants representing all segments of the community would be brought together 
to identify new or emerging goals and bring them into some sort of priority 
ordering with more established long-range goals. Eventually, an organi- 
zation, tentatively called a Community Policy Research Institute, would be 
established which would supply information to the assemblies and also use 
the developments in the assemblies to make policy recommendations. These 
two mechanisms, in coordination, would provide the basis for structured, 
permanent University-Community intex^action. 

Before these major programs could be put in effect, however, the 
project had to work out a more modest beginning. For the purpose of 
reasonably early implementation, it was decided to prepare for one 
community assembly augmented by several background papers on pressing 
community problems. During 1970, the project director and the project 
Steering Committee (to be described later) met frequently to work on the 
design of the assembly and the formulation of topics for the background 
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papers. As they met, the concept of "conraxmity goals" came to be respeci- 
fied. It was agreed that goals in the project context referred more to 
aspirations in the comraunity than to anything resembling formal policy. 
The distinctive character of the project would be to try and detect and 
anticipate goals that ooramxmity groups, particularly those with little- 
access to the influential councils of the community, were beginning to 
espouse and to attempt to align them with more established goals. ' The 
origineuL assembly had been conceived of more as one in which representa-* 
tives of all segments of the community would be brought together to hear 
papers by experts on current issues and to provide feedback. Discourse 
on the specicd alms of the project, however, led to a concern that those 
in the community who had not in the past had a chance to air their views 
would also be lost in the one big assembly context. It came to seem more 
appropriate to the planners to move toward a series of smaller assemblies 
where those who attended cotild be involved directly in discussion rather 
than, essentially, constituting an audience* A concomitant resiilt of 
the decision to have several assemblies was the notion of appealing to 
those vitally interested in a particular subject matter in order to ensure 
participation by community groups. On this basis, several assemblies 
(in the new format relabeled Forums after a time) were eventually planned, 
each to be organized around a specific topic* By March 1, 1971, it ha4 
been agreed that four assemblies woidd be held, about one month apart, in 
the Fall of 1971* Specific topics had been agreed upon, and two papers 
were already in outline form* Some tentative guidelines had been formed 
for conducting the Forums which were to be all-day affairs held at a hotel 
near the University of Pittsburgh campxxs. 
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It can be seen that in the process of setting the project in motion, ' 
one key jnechanisn was- considerably altered. Ihe assembly, origineOly 
conceived of as including all segments of the community in a fairly com- 
prehensive discussion on conraunity problems, has been transformed into 
several smaller, more discussion-oriented sessions on specific issues. 
Although there are obvious advantages in this decision, it also seems 
apparent that the kind of broad-ranged and broad-baised discussion and 
reaction originally planned could not be attained in this newer format. 
Using the Ponan model seemed to imply a more exploratory approach than 
bad been considered under the original plan for one conmunity-vlde assembly* 

With respect to the "policy center", there vas some discussion of 
using this as one of the Forum topics « For several reuons, this was 
not done, although a draft prcqposauL was written Incorporating some of 
the ideas. (Holzner, 1971) An Interest in such a mechanism was main- 
tained thiwfijiout the project, but it was never an eacplicit topic offered for 
discussion in the Forunia. Ihe director of the project felt that it might 
be inappropriate to promote the idea of a policy center until he had 
received input ftrom community grotqps* at the Forums, since they might well 
have their own ideas on hjcfw to institutionalize ccnmunity-university 
Interaction. 

Leadership : Funding available permitted compensated part«time for 
one fac\2lty member, salary for one research assistant, and expenditxires 
for background papers and the Forums « It was apparent from the outset 
that a good deal of voluntary help would be needed to accomplish the 
goals of the project. Dr. Steele Gow, Bean of the Division of Instruc- 
tional Esqperlmentation at the University of Fittsbixrgh^ accepted the 
position of director. Br. Gov had been a student at the University and 
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had subsequently held several very responsible posts on the faculty and in 
the adtninistration. He vas also very active in local and state affairs 
in connection with education^ social welfare^ and government^ and thus 
well-known in the conraunity. For all these reasons, he was in an excellent 
position to mobilize both internal and external support for the activities 
of the project. This capacity seems to be central to the success of any 
project of this kind. It. Gow had been a member of the University Council 
on Urban Rrograms, referred to earlier, which was instrunJental in sub- 
mitting a proposal to the Office of. Education. Not only was he closely 
involved in the planning for the University-Urban Interface Program, but 
he wan mainly responsible for organising and editing the final draft of 
the proposal. Dr« Gow was able to work out the final design for the 
Goals Project and elicit the coopeztttion he needed traai many sources in 
order to cany the project throu^ the cosopletion of the four Goals Forums 
which were eventually decided upon. 

Midway in the project. Dr. Gow accepted a position as Dean of Gen* 
eral Studies at the Iftiiversity of Plttsbur£^, irtiich meant that he had 
less time for the project. By this time, however, most of the planning 
had been done, and the plans were being put into action. Nevertheless, 
it would have been difficx£Lt to see the project through to coopletion if 
the director had not always worked very closely with the project research 
assistant, Mrs. Leslie Salmon«Cox, who had been involved in the entire 
development after the very initial phase. She was fully capable of ab« 
sorbing many of the ongoing project respont^ibilities, and she became the 
primary coordinator for the stage immediate:^ preceding the Forums. In 
her hands, also, were the final anrangements for the Forums. It was most 
helpful for project goals that the director and the research assistant not 
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only worked well together, but also that each possessed the skills and the 
patience necessary to bring all the parts together. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that there were tiaes when the energies of the two figures 
mainly responsible for the Goals Project were Sftverely straine**. Pro;Iect 
leadership was of the best, but the responsibilities allocated to these 
two persons were very heavy given the resowces available to the project • 

Personnel ; Iftider the heading of personnel, attent ion should go 
mainly to those played auxiliary roles in planning and operationalizing 
the project. First and foremost was the Steering Coonittee, composed of 
15 menbers (including Dr. Gow and Mrs. Salnon^^Cox), recruited with one 
exception trc:r^ the university of Pifctsbure^i.* OriginaUy, it had been 
planned that members of the Steering Committee would be compensated for 
.time spent on the project, but eventually they served voluntarily and 
compensation was made available for the authors of papers. The Steering 
Committee, judging trm minutes and observer reports from the meetings, 
worked regularly and with coomitaent from early in 1970 on. in this 
committee, project goala were discussed and l^e design for the Forums 
was evolved. They helped to decide on Forum topics, and some meinbers were 
engaged to write papers. They also helped along with Advisory Committees 
to be discussed later, to identify public and private groups to be invited 
to the Forums by locating the various segments of the community to be inclu- 
ded and supplying names throu^^ personal acquaintance and, lAtere necessary, 
tram public documents. From these rosters, they also were able to aid in 
defining the sample for the Pittsburgh Goals Survey (se - xmder Resources) 
which was carried out in connection with the project. 



♦The exception was Dr. Matthew Holden, of the Uhiversity of Wisconsin, 
\Ao was recruited to the Committee in the Spring of 1971 when he agreed to 
write a paper on the Administration of Justice for one of the Forums. 
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As each Forum topic was decided upon, the Steering ^lommittee under- 
took the appointment of an Advisory Committee for that Forum. Criteria 
for these committees were that members should be involved in the special 
topic of a particular Forum, that each Forum should have its own committee 
and that no individxial should be a member of more than one Advisory Commit- 
tee, that membership of any given Committee sho\ild be composed of about 
half university and half community representatives, and that blacks and 
young persons should be well represented on each corimittee.' On the whole, 
these criteria were met. The one exception was with yo\mg persons. Indi- 
viduals under thirty were only very marginally represented in the Forums 
themselves and none were on Advisory Coeamittees. The responsibilities of 
Advisory Committees included selecting from and adding to the lists of 
possible participants for each Forvm, with a view of gaining as wide a 
representation as possible within a particular field of interest. For 
example, the Forum on the Administration of Justice* was to involve (and 
did) as COTmnmity representatives lawyers, judges, beat policemen, bonds- 
men, public officials, representatives of civil ri^ts groups, and others 
interested in this area* Advisory CcMnmittee menObers were also expected to 
read and comment on background papers and help out at the Foirums in the 
capacity of leaders for discxission groups or, more informally, to-keep 
things going if the "dialopxe" became stalled. 

It can * ' iseen that implementing the Goals Project depended heavily 
on the volimt ry participation of a large number of persons. Each Advisoiry 
Committee contained between eight and twelve persons. Aside from the 
director and the research assistant, it required 61; persons to man the 
Steering and Advisory Committees. On the whole, "voluntarism" seems to 
have worked. Iff at of the Committee members really did make contributions. 
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and this system provided a broader base of knowledge of the community and 
its population than could have been realized with a ^rnni i cadre of pcdd 
personnel* Howe^^er, it would be hard to imagine exacting this level of 
cooperation without the eacperience and familiarity with the situation 
brought to this project by its director. 

Resources ; The economic base for the Goals Project was supplied 
mainly by the Office of Education, with some supplementary help from the 
Buhl Foundation and the University of Pittsburg. The Office of Education 
grant will be discussed further under Linkages because of its external 
nature. It may be mentioned here that support for the project was ade- 
quate to cover only the more exploratory phase of the project. There 
vas no conmitment by the Ifeiversity to proceed to the long-range goals 
which were discussed under Doctrine. 

One major resource available to the project was the expertise of 
colleagues. It has already been noted that the Uhiversity supplied most 
of the manpower needed to staff committees. It was also the source which 
was drawn icpon to supply background papers. Although it was necessary to 
drop two topics because no paper author could be found, three papers were 
eventually commissioned. Two papers were collAborative efforts whose 
senior authors were also manbers of the Steering Coondttee (Coleman, et. al. 
1971; Treutlng, et. al., 1971). The third paper was prepared by a pro- 
fessor at the University of Wisconsin, who had formerly been at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and was well acguaintec? with the local scene 
(Holden, 1971). The director himself undertook to write a paper for the 
fourth Forum, since the topic was a special concern of his (Gow, 1972). 
Another resource provided in the Uhlversity of Pittsburgh was the Research 
Advisory Council for the University-Urban Interface Program. This coimcil. 
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recruited among members of the University, was to aid in designing the 
program's research and evaluating the activities conducted by the program. 
One of the members of the council eigreed to conduct a survey of local 
" influent ials" .on goals for the Pittsburgh area. The survey has been 
written up in detail elsewhere,^ and a brief summary of the design will 
suffice here: 



One paper, which presumably will be used 
for the first assembly in the series, will have 
as its aim to clarify the ways various elements 
of the Pittsbiirgh metropolitan community see the 
future of that community and to identify the 
perception each such element has of the goals 
of the other elements. A qualitative ques- ^ 
tionnaire is being developed which will seek 
to ascertain: 

(a) what the respondent thiiiks ought to 
be done; 

(b) what he thinks ought not to be done; 

(c) what he e3q>ects to happen in the 
course of the next ten years; 

(d) which groups and organizations he 
thinks share his view as to what 
should be done; 

(e) which groups or organizations he 

thinks hold views inconrpatible with hisj and 

(f) what he thinks the Uhiversity and other 
community institutions should do. 



Persons receiving the questionnaire will be what 
some sociologists call "influentials"-- -that is, indi- 
viduals in positions of authority or leadership in 
such organizations as city government, educational 
institutions, health and welfare agencies, labor 
tmions, management organizations, ethnic organi- 
zations, and the like. Open-ended probes will 
follow the use of structured items. (University- 
Urban Interftice Program, Sirpplementary Information , 
March-September, 1970) 

As the text quoted above indicates, the survey was originally intended 

to be used as a topic for one of the Forums. After some consideration. 



*The results of the survey are now incorporated in a report: 
Jiri Nehnevajsa, in collaboration with Alan Coleman, Pittsburgh: Goal s 
and Futures , University of Pittsburgh: University-Urban Interface Pro- 
gram, January, 1973 • 
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however, it was decided instead to draw upon the survey for general back- 
gro\md information for all of the Porums. Pre-testing for the survey- 
began late in 1970, and the data was collected, analyzed, and organized 
for four brief presentations by the time the Forums were in process. The 
University-base of the prooect made it easier for the director to find the 
people he needed who could execute a survey and supply basic information 
to Forum participants through the background papers. 

Organization ; The organization of the project was almost entirely 
in the hands of the director and the research assistant. Organization 
required moving from the planning phase to the paper-writing, and survey 
phase to the invitation-issuing phase to the arrangements for the Forums, 
while simultaneously keeping track of a large number of moving parts. 
In the early planning phase, the decision was made to move toward more 
informed, depth discussion Ponams for which backgroxmd information would 
be supplied to participants. Arrangements were made soon after for the 
survey and two of the background papers. However, it was not until the 
late Spring of 1971 that authors had been fotmd for foiar papers, and ten- 
tative dates could be set forth for the Fomins. The Steering Committee 
agreed that four Forums were the maximum feasible under the time and money 
constraints of the project. The Forums would be held, about a month apart, 
in the Fall and Winter of 1971-1972. During the late Spring and Summer of 1971, 
arrangements for the Forums had to be completed. There must be Advisory 
Committees, completed papers, participants, agendas, and physiccuL accom- 
modations. The next two sections of this report dv^al with invitations 
and participation and with procedures at the Fonamo. At this point, it 
may only be mentioned that there were a number of minor problems but 
everything actually came together and the Forums were conducted as planned. 
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What shotild happen at the Forxuns was a subject for lengthy deliber- 
ation in the^ Steering Committee and later in the Advisory Committees • 
Although, with certain reservations the most important of which was that 
there should be ample provision for small group discussion, the director'^'^' 
and the research assistant wanted to give considerable freedom to the 
authors and the Advisory Committees to make their own arretngements, in 
the end the Forums all followed very much the same format. Consensus on 
format evolved in part because most coimnittee members did seem to have a 
similar perspective but also in part because so much of the actual pre- 
paration had to be carried out by the research assistant. The final 
format seemed to be a compromise between the original assembly idea and 
the feeling which grew up later about the need for participation: there 
would be formal presentations, but the largest blocks of time wbiald be 
devoted to small group discussions. To provide for presentations, dis- 
cussions, feedback, and some relaxed mingling, the Forums were planned as 
all-day affairs, beginning at nine in the morning and continuing through 
the dinner hoxir. For each Forum, participation woxild be limited to 
fifty to seventy members with discussion sections of not more than twenty 
members. Planning for the Forums went fairly smoothly with one exception. 
Hie question of closure for the Forums was never satisfactorily resolved 
for all members and repeatedly was raised in Advisory Coimnittee meetings. 
The director felt strongly that any recommendations for "next steps" to 
follow the Forums would have to come ft'om participants. In any case, 
the project in and of itself had no resources to move towai'd the larger 
project goals. It was hoped that pwticipants woiad find the day-long 
sessions valuable and, if so, woiild be able to suggest ways and means 
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of continuing the process. Some meinbers of the Advisory Committees ifound 
this "open-endedness" unsatisfactory. They felt that participants would 
expect some concrete outcome €tnd would be ^disappointed and perhaps angry 
if nothing of that sort could be promised. This issue was never resolved. 
The Goals Project investigators were careful to stress their inability to 
implement suggestions, but at the same time called for recommendations 
for further. action at each Forum. The only part of the agenda which re- 
mained largely in the hands of the authors of the background papers was 
the final after-dinner summary and discussion. What actually happened at 
the Fonans will be the jstubject of most oif the remainder of this report. 

Linkages ; In isost of the description of the early phases of the Goals 
project, attention has been on internal variables. The project, however, 
relied very heavily on the federeJ. government for funding, and, of course, 
would not have been able to proceed at all without cooperation of members 
of the Pittsburgh community. Monies fi:om the Office of Education were 
only sufficient to carry the project through the early phases— up to the 
point, when, it was hoped, the policy centers or some equivalent could be 
brought into being through the cooperative efforts of several segments of 
the community. When the Office of Education had to cut back on some of 
Its research grants, the Unlverslty-Urban Interface Program was ciirtailed 
in terms of both time and money. This meant that the Goals Project also 
had to speed up operations and was deprived of some resources. At one 
point, the Steering Committee had considered waiting for the results of 
the survey, yhlch dealt in part with priorities on urban problems, before 
making final decisions on Forum topics. This would have ensured choosing 
topics of vital interest to the local community, but the plan had to be 
abandoned when the grant was curtailed. 
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As for members of the community, they did come to the Forums and 
become intensely involved in the discussion. The degree of participation 
will be discussed below* Getting the appropriate people, usually with 
busy schedules, to participate in day-long working sessions of this kind 
is a difficult task. To some degree, it seems to require a ''personal 
touch"— knowing the community and the people in it well. The project 
director had this kind of personal acquaintance, and it was extended 
through involving community representatives on the Advisory Committees. 
Even so, it was sometimes necessary to fall, back on lists of agencies and 
individuals to find the broad representation called for in the project 
program. Drawing heavily upon personal acquaintance naturaJly involves 
some bias. In a large community, no one knows everyone, and individuals 
do not necessarily agree on whom it wuld be "important" to invite. 
Nevertheless, having personal knowledge of individuals involved, does 
tend to give (under ftivorable circumstances) potent isuL participants a 
measure of trust that the time spent will be worthwhile, and it seems ^ 
to have been used to good effect on the Goals Project. Hhe people in- 
volved in developing invitation lists for the Forums were aware, however, 
that some invitees would in eOl probability be unable or unwilling to 
attend. Invitation lists were therefore purposely over-extended with the 
result that, in general, the desired nuniber and mix of representatives 
was attained for all Forums. 

Participation at the Forums; Invitations and Attendance 
Invitation lists were drawn up for each Porum by the Steering Com- 
mittee and the Advisory Committee for the particular Forum. Invitations 
were then extended to those on the lists in a letter signed by -ae Chan- 
cellor of the University. As has been mentioned, the response which would 
be made to invitations was crucial for the project. Invitations were 
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therefore extended mainly to people who cotild be identified with the problem 
on the agenda. Another attempt at ensuring interest was made by emphasizing 
a "specialness" of the Forums in contrast to other conferences. The letter 
emphasized the need for cooperation on solving urban problems, the involve- 
ment of many different groups, and the opportunity for participating in the 
discussion for eiLl who attended the Forums. The letter, altered slightly 
for each Forum, also described the auspices under which the Forums were 
being held and outlined the problem focus. Those who accepted the invi- 
tation were subsequently sent a more detailed letter along with an agenda 
for the day and the background paper. 

The following table* shows the distribution by number of those \Aio 
were invited to each Forum, and by number and percentage, those who 
accepted, those yiio registered, and those who stayed all day. The last 
column contains the ratio between those \rtic registered and those who stayed 
all day. The data in the tables are limited to individuals outside the 
universities. As can be seen, there was somewhat xmeven success among 



Participation- By Forum 



Ratio of 



Forum I: 

Conflict Utilization 

Forum II: 
Administration of 
Justice 

Forum III: 

The Domain of Health 

Foarum IV: 

Goals and Government 
of the Metropolis 



73 


35 im) 


27 {^n) 


17 (23^&) 


17/27 = 63^ 


78 




37 


20 {2m 


20/37 = '?hi 


71 






hi (61^6) 




37/1*3 = 865(. 


88 


38 {kilo) 


25 ( 28^t) 


13 (15^6) 


j 

13/25 = 52^ ' 



•^^Barbara Jajneson of the IMversity-Urban Interface Program collected and classi- 
fied the information for tables on participation. 
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the four Foriams in getting the desired participants to attend, as well as 
to stay for the en^tire day* The relatively high turnout and retention for 
the Forum on health may well have been related to the fact that the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh is itself very heavily involved in health services • 
People were probably more likely to come to this Foriam in part because 
they hoped to be able to have some imgpact on the University's handling of 
health care* According to the reports of participant observers, 4t was 
in this Forum that the most specific and insistent demands were made, even 
in the after-dinner session which had been relatively quiet in the other 
Forums « 

The hope of having an inrpact, however, cannot be seen as the only 
incentive for participation according to the figures in the table. The 
Fonin on the Administration of Justice was also well attended (although 
fawer participants remained all day) , and the University has relatively 
very little direct Impact in- this area. It does train students in its 
School of Law and has recently begun a program in the Administration of 
Justice, but the degree of involvement is not at all comparable to that 
in health. According to the Nehnevajsa siirvey, both the delivery of 
health services and the administi^aticn of Jxistice had been chosen by 

i 

90 per cent of the respondents as among the top ten areas in which change 

was vital;'^ In contrast to these two topics which are quite concrete and i 

evidently very tlme]^ in Pittsburgh, conflict utilization was a more 

abstract issue. Somewhat less than two-fifths of the people invited 

actually attended this conference, althoxxgh most of those who came did 

stay all day. The Forum on Goals and Government was least well attended. 

i 

^ese data have been cited in several places. For this statistic, 
see, for examsple, page 12 in Steele Gcw and Leslie Salmon-Cox, AJtoiver- 1 
sity Mid Its Community Confront I^oblems and Goals , University-Urban 
interface program, orilce of the Secretary, University of Pittsburg^i, June, 1972. 

erJc 
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Two-thirds of the Goals Survey respondents had felt this was an urgent 
area for change, indicating a consensus somewhat lower than that on health 
and Justice, but still very higji. (Gov and Salmon-Cox, 1972:23) However, 
there was a concrete reason for the low attendance at this Forum. After • 
the fourth Forum had already been planned and scheduled, another conference 
on government was organized for Pittsburgh. Ihis conference was to last 
two days, one day overlapping with the Forum, and the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was slated to attend. It was initially hoped 
that little conflict woiad develop between the two meetings and that, in 
ftict, po/isibly one would generate more interest in the other. However, as 
It ttimed out, the Governor imexpectedly made a presentation at the other 
conference on the same day that the Fonun was held, and a ntunber of parti- 
cipants were drained away, or, at best, divided their time between the 
two affrtLri. This ccmflicb helps to explain not only the relatively low 
attendance, but also the fairly vide discrepancy between acceptance and 
actual registration at the Goals and Government Forum. Such a discrepancy 
also occurred at the Conflict Utilization Forum, although no directly con- 
flicting event was identified. It may be that people will sometimes accept 
invitations but remain open to other opticms, tinless they are persuaded 
that the particular event is of vital iaqportance. In the case of the 
Forums on Justice and Health, alioost everyone laho accepted an invitation 
registered, but this was not true for the other two Forums ^ 

Another way of looking at the data on participation is by category of 
participant.* For the table below, individuals were classified according 
to affiliation, and the columns show the number tram each category who 
were Invited, followed by the number and per cent of those wiio accepted. 



*The categories \xsed here are taken trata Jlri Nehnevajsa, Pittsburg ; 
Goals and Futures . Chapter 3, Ptot I, University of Pittsburgh : Universl ty- 
Urban Interface Program, January, 1973- 
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registered, and stayed all day at the Fonains# The last column depicts 
the ratio between those vho stayed all day and those who registered. 
The table includes all four Forums and again excludes the universities. 



Invitation, Acceptance, Registration, Stayed All day 



Gtovemmen t / Law 
Business/Banking 
Education (non« 

university)' 
Health 

Housing/ Development 

Anti*Follution/(felfare 

Black Programs 

Religious 

Media 

Miscellaneous 



at the Forums — By Affiliation 



Invited 



107 



30 



12 



23 



21 



10 



23 



Accepted 
47 



12 (40% 



6 (5Cff>) 
k2 W 



33 (54? 



"6 m 

19 (83? 



3 (62? 



Registered 
31 (29S 



m3 



41 



33 ( 
5 (24% 

18 (7b% 



All Das 
14.(13%! 




10 (42% 



2 2^1 " 



4 (50%) 



Ratio of 
All Day to 
Registration 
14/31 = 45^ 



6/a = 75% 



4/4 = 100^ 



32/41 = 78% 



1/3 = 33% 



10/33 = 33% 
2/5 = 40% 



2/5 = 40% 



12/18 = 67% I 
4/4 = lOOfl 



Totals 



310 160 (52?6) 132 (hSi) 87 {2%) 



1 

Among the larger groins represented, people f^om the news media and 
flrom health were the most likely to actually register at the Forums if 
invited and they were also comparatively very likely to stay all day. 
Those who were invited fl^om the media often played a double role; that 
is, they were participants in the discussions but they were also collect^ 
ing information for their occupational TOles. This ability to serve a 
double function may accoimt for the high participation rates of media 
representatives. Hhe area of health included everyone connected with 
health care and services outside the University, from physicians and 
dentists to community health workers^ Their rate of participation was 
also relatively high, and this was probably for the same reasons that the 
Forum on health was so well attended. Relatively low participation rates 
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were recorded for Black Programs, Housing/Development, and Business/Banking. 
It nay be that the topics of the Forums did not appeal to the specisO. 
interests of these groups. In the case of Black Programs, it was not a 
matter of blacks generauLly not attending the Forums. Black persons were 
well represented both on the Advisory Committees and in the Forums themselves. 

-However, they were mostly from the areas of health and low and from the 
universities and ^^re thus tabulated as members of these groups and not 
under Black Programs. Gtovernment/Law also had a low participation rate. 
This seems to have been mainly because of the <x)nflict in connection with 
the Goals and Government Forum ^ere many politicians attended the other 
coxrfcrence. It is possible,, too, that some politicians avoided tho Goals 
Forum, not because of a lack of interest but because it woiad be politi- 
cally risky to express their views on metropolitan government there, in 
any case, politicians m a group may be very difficult to recruit, since 
they are invited to many meetings and conferences. 

For all except the four gtoupn mentioned above, participation rates 
reached a third or more and cotild be termed reasonably satisfactory. The 
table shows that there was considerable attrition in many groups by the 
end of the day. According to the observers* reports, most people who 
registered stayed through the late afternoon feedback session when all 
the groups Joined to report on the day*s discussion. The feedback session 
was followed by a social hour and dinner, at which the final count of 

' participants was made. Those who left the Forums tended to go during 
or before the social hour. As will be discxissed In the next section, 
most participants at the Forums took a lively and involved stance, and 
they were probably quite tired by four o* clock. Perhaps some of them 
perceived the remainder of the day as "trianlng" even though an after- 
dinner plenaary session was explicitly planned. In any case, the sharp 
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attrition does give rise to the impression that it is unresilistic to 
expect an eleven or twelve hoiir continuous involvement fi*om many people 
and that some other mode of handling closure earlier in t*he day would 
have had better participation. 

Personal contact or colleagueship was evidently helpful in bringing 
people to the Forums: invitees trcwi Pittsburgh and other local univer- 
sities responded well, (^k)st university invitees were ftrom the University 
of Pittsburg, but Camcgie-Mellon and IXiquesne faculty members were also 
included. ) Leaving out all individuals who were in any way connected 
with the Itoiversity-Urban Interface Rrogram, 70 per cent of those in the 
universities who received invitations accepted, and actually a few more 
registered than had been on the invitation lists. In fact, in the case 
of representatives of the universities , there was somewhat a problem in 
reverse. Uiiversity people often requested an invitation to one Form or 
another 9 and soiae of these requests were dlfficialt to tiim down. Since 
the investigators had planned from the beginning to keep the ratio between 
tmlversity and cdanunity participants weighted toward the coeimmity side, 
and also to limit the number of persons in each Form, only a limited 
number of requests could be honored. Althou^^ there may have been some 
hard feelixigs, a balance was medntained in conmunity favor in all Forums, 
althou£^ only in the Health and Goals and Government Forums was this 
balance at about the two«>to»one ratio deemed optimal. 

In suBuary, bringing really concerned and involved people to attend 
conferences of this sort is a difficult task and requires considerable 
care. All the talent and information which can be mobilised to choose . 
timely topics, create the rig^t atmosphere, and exercise personal and 
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coUeagual influence is needed to achieve the degree of participation and 
"mix" of participants desirable* The nost complete participation came 
from those groups yiho seemed to have some special extra reason to be inter- 
ested in the Forums: the media because of their occupational interests, 
the health people because of the involvement of the University of Pittsburgh 
in health care and services ^ and the university members because it was an 
"in-house" effort with sufficient acadsmic and scientific content to 
encourage their interest. 

A few words should be said about the level of the participants. 
Forum invitations were extended to a broad social spectrtun ranging from 
high officials and executives to representatives of the community's dis« 
advantaged* These community representatives were not, however, randomly 
selected citizens but community workers {trom various social agencies) who 
^«rere based in disadvanttsgcd areas. As -compared to the invltatica list, 
actual participants showed noa/^ shrinkage at the top: proportionately 
fewer of the high officials and executives who were invited came than 
those either in more middle»level positions or those who were representa- 
tives of the disadvantaged (althou^ some of the "top" level pec^le did 
send their representatives). The consequences of this selective partici- 
pation and the fact that invitations were issued to agency workers rather 
than members of disadvantaged groups were that participants were skewed 
somewhat toward a narrower, middle-livel representation than originally 
Intended. How this outcome affected the course of events at the Forums 
would be impossible to determine. The reality seems to be that, compared 
to figures in the highest positions, thor« who occupy more middle-range 
positions have both more time and interest to give to efforts of this sort. 
With respect to community meabers, on the other hand, it seems arguable 
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that working with representatives of organizations rather than random 
individuals would be more conducive to pulling together a broad base for 
action on a given problem. But are these the people who can "get things 
done"? They do seem to have proved that they can work together seriously 
and harmoniously Beyond that, it would seem to rest on the degree 
to which they are accepted as legitimate representatives of ae organi- 
zations and groups for which they stand. 

At the Forums; From the Notes of Participant Observers 

The Forums which were held for the CcMarunity Long-Range Goals Pro- 
ject were held in the Fall of 1971 and early Winter of 1972. The final 
dates and topics were as follows: 

Thursday, October 21, 1971: Conflict Management 
Thursday, November l8, 1971: Administration of Jtistice 
Thursday, December 9> 1971: Distribution of Health Services 
Thursday, February 2U, 1972: Metro Government 
The procedures followed for each Forum were very similar. The parti- 
cipants arrived around nine o*clock in the morning to be registered, 
received group assignments, cmd met over a cup of coffee. After about a 
half an hour, the entire group moved to a "lectiire room" (one of the hotel 
banquet rooms which had been rearranged with rows of chairs facing the 
front of the room). The day officiaQJLy began wit\ welcoming remarks by 
the Chancellor, followed by brief remarks by t' * chief investigator of the 
University-Urban Interface .Program and the director of the Goals Project. 
After the opening speeches, scMie of the daia Ttm the Pittsbur^li Goals 
Survey were presented by the faculty member who conducted the survey. 
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The author or authors of the background paper for the topic of the day 
then spoke about their papers, summarizing the content and highlighting 
some of the problems raised. After the presentations, the research assis- 
tant for the Goals Project made a few additional remarks about what would 
happen during the day, and then gave directions to the rooms where small 
group meetings were held. Small group discussion sessions occupied a large 
part of the day, lasting altogether around four hoxirs, broken by a lunch 
period. At four o'clock, all participants reconvened in the lecture room 
and feedback was offered on the discussion sessions from each of the 
groups by a recorder chosen in the group for this purpose. The day ended 
with a socieuL hour, dinner, and a plenary session. Discussion members 
were assigned to their groups and remained in the same groups before and 
after luncheon; however, at lunch and dinner, seating was by choice to 
allow for more mingling across groups. 

The University-Urban Interface Program sent members of the research 
staff as participant observers to stay all day at each of the foiir Btorums. 
Since the research staff was small, it was not possible to provide an 
observer in every discussion group (there were either three or fovr such 
groups in each Forum). However, there was always one observer who was 
assigned to a discussion group cmd who went through the day in the same 
fashion as ai^ other participant. There was also always one observer who 
"floated", that is, moved about from group to group during the day in order 
to compare the activities in the several groups. In all except the first 
Forum, it was possible to send at least one additional observer. All 
observers were briefed on the kinds of observations which would be most 
\iseful. They kept notes during the day and then wrote detailed reports on 
the day*s experiences. In all, thirteen reports were completed. The 
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material firom these re:oorts has been drawn upon to form the composite 
pictiire of what happened in the Forums which follows. The major parts 
of the day will be described, using observations from all four Forums. 
A final section will discuss some of the major themes ftrom participant 
observer reports. 

In the Lecture Room ; All the observers felt that most people listened 
attentively to the presentations and ixowed interest in the material. 
Speakers were frequently awarded warn applause. In no case, however, 
were questions raised ftom the audience. Reactions to what haprened there, 
as a consequence, had to be gleaned ftom remarks and comments made in the 
lectiire room when the presentations were pver, in the halls on the way to 
group assignments, and in the discussion groups themselves. One of the 
problems that authors of the backgroxind papers faced was that of reaching 
a heterogeneous audience. Although papers were commissioned especially _ 
for the Forums and were to be written for a varied audience, some participants 
still complained "'••hat they were too "academic" and proved that faculty 
members did not know how to "talk to people". Others felt that the pre- 
sentations were too long, and were heard to protest that they had come to 
be discussants and not to be "talked at". These complaints were heard 
more commonly in the first two Forums, where papers were late in being 
brougiit to completion. Although it had been plaimed to send out papers 
well in advance to all participants, the first two papers only arrived a 
few days beforehand. Aware of this problem, authors made lengthy and 
detailed presentations. Not all members of this mixed audience foxind it 
easy to sit still during the hour and one-hcuLf \rtxich was consumed in the 
lecture room. There were fewer such comments in the last two Forums, 
where the presentations were shorter, and the papers, in any case, were 
apparently better received. 
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A related but more basic and commonly heard theme, however, in all 
four Forums vas domination by the university in the early part of the 
program. Participants felt that other groxrps should have been consulted 
in planning the Forums or at least as speakers to present views other than 
those of university people. Criticism of the university also arose in 
'connection with the Goals Survey. Pfeople generally seemed to listen 
eagerly to presentations about the survey. Yet in discussion groups, 
there were many questions raised, particiilarly about the sample. People 
wanted to know how the sample was drawn, and some were frankly skepticeO. 
about its representativeness. A few stated baldly that university members 
did not know enough about the Pittsburgh community to draw up a sample 
which would be truly inclusive of all the relevant groups • Since questions 
of this nature were not raised with the speakers in the lecture room, 
there was no opportunity to try to satisfy them. The observer reports 
indicate that only a minority were vocally unhappy about the early part 
of the Forums, but for these individuals the day started "wrong" becaxxse 
it was a one-sided performance in which they had no part. The Steering 
Committee for the project had moved ftrom the large, formal assembly 
milieu to the smaller, more discussion-oriented assemblies in order to 
give all peirticipants a chance to have their say. But at the events, some 
were saying that this kind of participation should have begun earlier— 
that camminity groups shoxad have been involved from the beginning in the 
planning and the program. 

The Discussion (Sroups : A group leader was appointed in advance for 
each discussion group, and each group had a recorder from the University 
of Pittsburgh, and also chose a commxmity recorder from its ranks to make 
a report in the feedback sessions. According to observer reports, seme 
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group leaders were more directive than others, sunanarizing and clarifying 
points and calling on speakers in turn. Others were inclined to sit back 
once the sessions were begun and let the conversations flow. In any case, 
group discussions were launched and sustained with little difficulty. 
Paxticipants at the Forums took the subjects seriously and discussion in 
8uLl sections was lively with all or most members joining in ftreely. 
Attempts to dominate groxips by a single speaker or small group were few 
cmd usually ended quite quickly since, if the leader did not intervene, 
other group members did. Different viewpoints were certainly expressed 
ajad there were sonie heated exchanges, but with the exception of a few 
incidents, discourse in all Fonans remained good-natured. Observers 
remarked that people seemed pleasantly surprised at how well they could get 
CLLong, given their different viewpoints, and the often sensitive topics. 
In the Administration of Justice Forum, racism was a fairly prevalent 
theme vrtiich even led to a mini-confirontation in one group. There was also 
a black caucus during the luncheon period and some discussion of a 'Valk- 
out". In the end, however, everyone stayed, even those who had been most 
outspoken, and the day ended peacefully. Interestingly enough, in the 
Hecath Forum the major theme was not race but rather the disadvantaged, 
both black and white, against the rest of society. Here, black and white 
workers in poverty neli^borhoods tended to join together to chastise the 
establishment for not getting the "services out there". The tone was not 
abrasive, however, but rather calm and constructive, and it was in this 
Forum that the most concrete recommendations in the greatest nimber were 
brought to the feedback and the plenary sessions. 

Group leaders and university recorders were not given very xmich prior 
instruction. The discussion sessions were to be informal and flexible. 
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rather than structured. On the whole, this seems to have worked well, 
although group leaders sometiines did not have sufficient information to 
answer questions about the University-Urban Interface Program or the Goals 
Project and its purposes. Observer reports showed that in every group in 
which en observer was present, certain questions were raised and never 
satisfactorily answered. People asked: Why are we really here; what are 
we accomplishing; what will be done with the recommendations which come 
out cf the day's work? Even though the project investigators took early 
and increasingly more explicit care to point out tbat neither UUIP nor 
the University could taJce responsibility for implementing the solutions to 
problems offered at the Fonams, it was never possible to dispel the belief 
of some participants that something concrete would be offered up by the 
end of the day. There were sometimes angry comments about "just wasting 
money ^ch could be put to work on real problems," "trying to use us 
(coottunity participants) in some scheme to raise more money for the Uni- 
versity," and so on. In one group, the University-Urban Interface Program 
was accused of being "racist", and a resolution was offered to call on the 
Office of Education to suspend the program. Black spokesmen, in fact, 
were the most likely to feel that they were always used and being used 
again. Comments and accusations as they occu3?red were parried, and nothing 
actually disruptive occurred. Yet, it is important to recognize that a 
host institution will encounter problems about motives. This would not 
apply oxay to a university, for many social institutions were sharply 
criticized in the Forums. And it seems very likely that a host institu- 
tion will also be expected to formulate next steps, no matter what its 
disclaimers. Never in aixy of the sessions was it stiggested that some 
participants mi^t go out of the Forums to try to interest other groups and 
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agencies in carrying on the work vhich had begun there. Yet many said 
they thought it should be carried on. Many participants, accustomed to 
conferences, obviously did not have great expectations for anything more 
than an exchange of ideas. However, it did seem to be precisely among 
those groups who were not in the past represented in councils— the groups 
that the project was most anxious to reach-- that the most pressures for 
concrete action and the most disappointment were generated. The project 
director had dropped the idea of using the Community Policy Research 
Center proposal as a topic of a Forum because he believed that ideas for 
next steps' should come frcm the participants rather than be imposed upon 
them. Participants reiterated that the University must work "with the 
community not for it" and complained that community groups were not involved 
in planning the Forums. Yet, in the end, it was obviously expected that 
.the University would take the lead and carry on the process it had initia- 
ted. The only help that was ever offered was that participants could be- 
called \xpon as consultants in whatever the University did in solving 
xurban problems. 

Luncheon, Dinner, and the Social Hour ; Participants were encoxiraged 
to mix in any manner they chose for these parts of the program* Indeed, 
the observer reports demonstrate fairly clearly that people moved out of 
their own dificussion group membership and mingled across groups. In almost 
all reports, however, a rather curioxxs observation was repeated. In spite 
of the intensity of the interaction in the discxxssion sections, the topics 
of the Forums were eLbnost never discussed during luncheon, dinner, and the 
social hour. Perhaps people needed a respite from these concerns, and 
certainly the ftreedom allowed everyone present a chance to meet everyone 
else. In terms of working on the problems at hand, however^ these seem to 
have been wasted periods. 
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Feedback Sessions : Aljuost everyone who appearevi at tha Forums at 
all 8 tayed through the feedback sessions in the afternoon. Community 
recorders, in turn, gave their reports, x*ich included recommendations for 
action vhich their groups had agreed were needed and viable. Some recorders 
repeated the uncertainty about the purposes of the Forums ^ich had come 
up in discussion groups. Despite the earlier complaints of this kind, some- 
times reflected in the recorders' reports, feedback sessions were low-keyed* 
Participants listened to the reports attentively and accepted them without 
comment or controversy. Comparing the material firom the feedback sessions 
of the four Forums, it appeared that the one on Conflict Management was 
found the least useful by those ^rtxo attended. People found the subject 
too vague, and the one concrete proposal contained in the backgroiind paper 
--for a course to teach people to use conflict in a positive manner— iinaccept- 
able. Hie other three Forums produced more in the way of concrete siigges- 
tions, and the recorders* reports indicate that participants were more 
likely to think that they had "ijcmething they coidd get their teeth into." 

Althoufiji the role of the University was raised in some way in all 
four Forums, it was in the conference on the domain of health that the 
feedback sessions were most preoccupied with what the University of Pitts- 
burg^ co\ad and shoxild do» Diis was not surprising since, as has been 
mentioned, the University is very much involved in the health area and 
also since the paper for this Forum discussed the inter ftice between the 
University and the coimminity in connection with health care. However, 
pressures on the University to do more in the cottmunity and to bring 
community representatives into planning and policy-making in the University 
became so insistent th*it seme consternation waa felt by University adminis- 
trators • It seemed deiW that oamiunity people could not believe that a 



Forxam on heeuLth, held by the University, at which the Chancellor made a 
presentation, and at which representatives from the School of Medicine 
and the School of Public Health were present would not produce some 
immediate results^ In other feedback sessions, recommendations were likely 
to be aimed at other groups in addition to the University, and the Univer- 
sity was somewhat more likely to be seen in a mediating or advisory role 
rather than an implementing one. Evidently, when an institution plays 
host to a conference about services it is itself responsible for, it 
runs a grave risk of being pushed into an awkward position* Ironically, 
it was this Forum which had the best attendance and where interest was 
sustained through the very end. In some ways, then, it was the ^'best" 
Forum, and at the same time, the one in \AiLch it was the most difficxilt 
to maintain the stance that the Forums were for the purpose of bringing 
groups together to think about what could be done rather than to actually 
get things done* 

The feedback sessions were useful in bringing together the threads of 
the day*s discussions and in allowing participants to learn about what 
was going on in groups other than their own« Hhey were well attended and, 
in all but one case, effectively constituted the end of the working day* 
What was surprising, given some of the cooments in discussion groxxps, 
was that questions were not raised from the floor* Goals Project and 
University->Urban Interface Program personnel were present and visible, 
but they were not asked for further clarification* Perhaps the participants 
thought the recorders * reports spoke for them* Many may well have been 
satisfied with the intellectual exchange of the day, and the promise that 
they would receive a sussoary report on the Forums when the series was 
ccnipleted* 
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Plenary Sessions ; The after-dinner plenary sessions for three Forums 
consisted of only rather brief summaries of the events of the day with 
little or no further disc\ission. Many participants had already left, 
and those who ronained did not seem interested in raising further points. 
It had been a long day. The Health Forum plenary session was different. 
Most participants remained and a continuation of the feedback session 
occurred. The major author of the background paper had worked hard with' 
group leaders and recorders during the social hour to pull together a 
sunnary of major points. In the plenary session he presented this s\immary 
and again raised the issue of the interface between the university and 
the community. It was in this session that a recommendation was made from 
the floor for a planning center or centers which was similar to the idea 
of policy research centers. The planning centers were to include repre- 
sentatives of the community and the University to work together on a 
continuous basis. As a first step, community participants suggested 
using representatives at the Forum as a nucleus of community representatives. 
They also suggested that a second Fonmi should be liald in a half year or so 
which would be convened to discuss what had been accomplished on these 
recommendations. AH of these suggestions >' however > were more or less 
dropped on the University's doorstep. Since no one on the Goals Project 
could promise that any of these suggestions woula be taken up, this 
session^ like the other plenajry sessions, seesned to end on a note of 
^^unfinlshed bu8iness*\ 

Major Ihemes in the Observers' Reports ; The Forums were a success in 
that people ftrom different segments of the community were brou^t together, 
engaged in serioxis discussion, and obviously listened to one another's 
viewpoints. That the proceedings were generally so amiable with such a 
<iiverse population was very encouraging. Evidently people frcm different 
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groxxps vith different interests can work together, given problems of 
importance to them all. Hie participants themselves expressed pleasure 
and sonetimes s\irprise that the discussions were so lively and went so well* 

Two major problems persisted through the four events. One was the 
degree of community involvement. Many felt that the University had been 
too central in planning the Forians and the program, particularly the formal 
presentations. It seemed evident that any institution which played host 
in this sort of effort would have to be prepared to "take it" in a number 
of ways. A degree of mistrust for many social institutions was expressed 
in the Forums which suggested that, while individuals mi^t cooperate in 
working on problems together, no organization could mo\mt a first step 
without being liable to suspicion. Not only did participants say that 
the University was remiss in not involving other ccmmunity groups firom the 
start on the Goals Project, but some also felt that the University was 
using the events for some hidden purposes of its own. At the same time, 
it turned out that people \Aio attended the Forums e3q)ected the University 
to continue the process. In some way, then, it seemed that the University 
was to bear the expense and responsibility for all that was undertaken, yet 
not make any moves withov*; consulting others. 

The second problem that was rrident in all four Forums was a sense 
of incompleteness. People cane to the Fonmis, listened to the presentations, 
worked together on the problems set out, and finally put together lists of 
recouanendations. Yet, not everyone was satisfied that anything had really 
been accomplished. At the He€LLth Forum the insistence on more concrete 
resxilts was at its hei^t, but in every Forum this problem came up. This 
was also a dilemma related to the appropriate role the University should 
take and how much leadership should be undertaken by the Croals Project. 
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It vaa, however, tram a purely practical standpoint also impossible for 
the Goals Project to assuxae the responsibility for further action without 
additional resources. Ihese vere not at this point forthcoming ftrom the 
University, nor were any suggestions made about getting help from community 
sources. Tims the Forums ended for many with a sense of imcertainty and 
for some even with a sense of tYustration. 

The Social Climate at the Forums ; Reports by peurticipant observers, 
as has been related, showed the Foname to be lively affairs, particularly 
in the disctission groups vhere ideas arii; information were freely exchanged. 
Almost everyone who came to the group sessions made contributions to the 
discussion, and there were only a few ijistanccs of temporary "takeover" 
by an individual or sub-group. There were some heated exchanges and even 
one mini-conftrontation, but on the whole, discxission was fairly amiable. 
People disagreed, arguments occurred, but there were few angry outbursts 
and no walkouts. This cooperative multi-group behavior, however, was 
interlaced with statements irtiich sometimes indicated a high level of 
mistrust, disillusion, and a sense of injustice, particularly th^ area 
of resource distribution. A closer look at the distribution of these 
underlying themes, in contrast to more positive ones, may help to give 
a more sensitive impression of the spirit in irtiich peu^ticipants approached 
the call for multi-group cooperation on urban problems. 

From the written records of the Forms , it was possible to collect 
a large "sample" of individual comments, sixitable for content analysis. 
Each sub-group in each Forum had a recorder fjrom the imiversity, and these 
records were submitted following the Fortmis to the project organizers. 
In taking down remarks, most recorders tended to identify the speaker, 
either by name or by organisational affiliation. Statements ^ch were 
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incomplete or fragmentary or which were not identified in such a way as 
to allow the speaker to be classified had to be discarded* However, there 
remained 380 xxsable "bits" of information of an average of 2h words each** 
Under the conditions of the Fonans, it is quite evident that vhat was 
taken down and what was missed is pretty much up to chance. However, when 
the pieces were clMSified according to the category ftrom which they origi- 
nated, it did appear that there was a fairly good sampling of each group 
when n\unber of bits contributed are compared with category size. The table 
below shows the distribution of information collected by recorders by 
category. The classification was altered slightly from that used for 
attendance at the Forums. Three small groups ^ Housing/ Development, Anti- 
Pdllution/Welfare, and Black Programs were conibined into one category 
labeled Welfare and Social Action, and under this label it was possible also 
to include three of the miscellaneous participants. On the other hand, 
the category Government/Law was subdivided into two in order to differen- 
tiate between those engaged in law enforcement and law services from 
politicians. In this way, nine categories emerged for the content analysis 
procedure which will be described below. TVo of these groups, however, 
were so very smadl both in nxaabcrs of representatives and "bits" collected 
that they are only included as very marginal inc'icators of local feeling 
in those groups when confronted with social problems. These two groups 
were from religion ^ that is, from the churches, and education outside the 
universities, e.g., school board representatives, teachers. The table 
shows that an average of about 1.7 ^its of infoxtnation were collected per 



*The word coxmt did not include the articles "the" or "a" or "an". 
Hyphenated words were counted as one; comments were scnnetimes added by 
recorders in parentheses to put a reference in context. Although these 
certainly added to clarity, they were not included in the word count. 
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group when divided by nuaiber of representatives. The only rather startling 
statistic is that under one bit per representative vas collected for the 
universities. Although university representatives were oftrn exhorted tc 
"listen the ccoanunity" , and some obviously tried hard to exercise 
restraint, it is not the impression in the reports of the observers that 



Recorded Data "Bits" by Category 





Registered 


Number "Bits" 


Approximate 
"Bits" Average 


Universities 


95 


82 


1.0 


Health 


11 


9^ 


2.5 


Law/Law Enforcement 


23 


65 


3.0 


Politicians 


B 


29 


3.5 


Welfare/Social Action 


2k 


1+2 


2.0 


Media 


1« 




1.5 


Business 


9 


iB 


2.0 


Education 


k 


10 


2.5 


Religion 






1.$ 



227 35o 

Overall average =1.7 



they were relatively quiet compared with other groups. It may have been 
that there was some systematic bias on the part of the recorders -to em:pha- 
sizc community input. It also may have been in part that university 
representatives made more c(»qplex and abstract comments which were hard 
to record. In severed, places in recorders' notes, there are objections 
to too much "theoretical" discussion, yet nowhere are the formulations 
which aroused these objections recorded. Whatever the bases of distor- 
tions in recording, and there must be many, the notes of the recorders 
are the only evidence avcdlable on group sentiments in the Forums. 

For content analysis of the bits, a return was made to the institu- 
tion-building ftramework ^ch was used to discuss the organization of the 
project. The six major variables are used but in a somewhat different way 
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than was enrplojred for internal organization and activities. Since the 
whole thrust of the Goals Project was toward the possibility of imple- 
menting cooperative action between different organizations and groups in 
the community, it is mainly the inter-group climate wl.ich is the focus 
of attention here. The six variables consequently have been reformulated 
to focus mainly on inter-group exchange. The linkage concept is discarded 
because its utility lies in identifying input-output relationships between 
one particular institution, organization, or group, and the relevant units 
in its environment. In contrast in this analysis the attention is on 
multi-group interaction bases without concern for any functions one group 
might be serving for another. 

The recorded pieces contain substantive materieJ. — attitudes, opinions, 
information — ^which were scrutinized for their significance in terms of the 
potential for cooperative action. Six dimensions for coding were oper- 
ationalized, and these are described below with examples from the data. 
It must be noted that the dimensions are not mutually exclusive. Any 
given recorded bit could include reference to none of the dimensions or 
to aH six. Some of the bits were complicated, some were quite simple. 
Each was taken as recorded as a contribution of one speaker in one speech. 
The exajoples xised below sometimes include entire %its" and sometimes 
only the relevant part. 

Doctrine: The most significant dimension in view of project goals 
is cooperation-conflict. Any statement which implied a 
cooperative model, which ga/e examples of how groups do 
work together or should work together was coded "l". 
Any st/atement which implied a conflict model, which gave 
examjdes of inter-group tension or lack of cooperation or 
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cited conflict as the mechanism for change was coded "2", 
Individual or intra-group strains or cohesiveness are not 
coded here but \mder Personnels Mention of conflict simply 
as a phenomenon without specific referents or no mention of 
either conflict or cooperation was coded "0". 

Examples of cooperation from the data: 

Involve different groups in the process of 
justice. Ask those who don*t agree with one 
another. Educate some of these groups so that 
they can help the liberals push for legislative 
reform. 

One alternative is the Itoiversity of 
Jttami model where a private corporation built 
fiacilltles and the University staffed a medicsQ. 
service institution. 

The legislature is not able to' always change 
corruption In the local areas. Ttie university 
should make its experts available to legislators 
or lobbyists for facts and re commendations by 
setting up a clearinghouse. 

Exaaiples of conflict from the data: 

Ideas are formed at different sources but 
they are not passed on. Coimmmity groups may 
learn something in their efforts, but they do 
not share it with others. 

You have to remember the conflict of interest 
between the public em*! private sectors. If public 
services are offered in some areas, physicians will 
complain. 

External change creates internal conflict which 
forces the re-thinking of goals Jiad programs. 



An Important ingredient for determining whether or not 
people will work together to solve socicG. problems would 
seem to be a degree of optimism or belief that ''something 
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can be done". The dimension here then is optimism-pessi- 
mism. Statements which indicated that something can/is 
being done to remedy some situation or that change for 
the better is in process even in small ways were coded 
"1". Statements which indicated a feeling of stalemate 
or regression or hopelessness about accomplishing anything 
because certain conditions exist were coded "2". State- 
ments about what shotild be done which contained no indi- 
cations of positive expectations or statements which made 
no reference to optimism-pessimism in any way were coded "0 

'Exemples of optimism from data: 

I think "fishbowl management" is the coming " 
thing, where everyone can see what is going on. 
The goal is the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

A bill is now before the legislature to 
require minimal educational steuidards for the 
police. Word is that it will pass. We do have 
some 500 young men graduating in police science 
(from community colleges). 

In my opinion new leadership will learn to 
work within a decentrcLLized system. Politics may 
be changing but it is still the main source of 
hope for the citizens. 

Exaniples of pessimism from data: 

Who has power anywhere? A small urban- community 
has its own powers an^ must be dealt with. They won^t 
give up this power voluntarily and there is no present 
legislation to force them. 

There are more and more demands, but all the 
budgets are being cut back. 

The problem in general is that the racicd. 
problem is here for as long as you live. I axn 
always considered a black woman— not a woman first, 
but a black woman. 
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Leadership: The dimension chosen here was egalitarian-elitist, and 
had to do with sentiments about the appropriate distri- 
bution of power. Statements which pressed for broader 
distribution or maintained that leadership must be in the 
hands of the people or that those affected must have 
pcurticipation in decisions were coded "1". . Statements 
which affirmed that leadership must or should come ftrcm 
the top or that one has to go to the top for effective 
action were coded "2". Insofar as no leaning either way- 
was indicated, or no mention was made of this dimension, 
statements were coded "0". 



Examples of egalitarian firom data: 

Popular participation must reach the level where 
'groups have organization and clout. What has to be 
discovered is the means by which such units can evolve 
to work on such problems. 

To change feelings of flnstration and alienation 
of non-whites, change power relations between white 
and non-white communities so that they have a more 
equal impact on creation of law and on enforcement. 
How? Organize non-whites and e'iucate them to make 
them more effective and realistic. 

If the University decided to have Forums, it shoiald 
have included more grass-roots citizens. These are the 
people whose needs are greatest. 

Examples of elitist ftrom data: 

The problem is that the people who can make 
changes are not those who are here discussing them. 
This includes legislators, the district attorney, 
member of the Criminal Division of Common Pleas, etc. 

Going back to the community seems to be just an 
alibi for not getting things done. We get stuck on 
arguing about mechanims but not on how to solve problems. 
We still only have politicians to solve problems, but 
they are being bypassed. Instead endless so-called 
cccmiunity groups and leaders turn up and only confusion 
results. 



We need to make more use of information science. 
How do people obtain and make use of information? For 
these sessions we are missing persons who ore rea.llY 
high level, should get two or three or them to join# 



Personnel: This was one dimension which referred explicitly to intra- 
organizational or intra-group or individual issues. State- 
ments which suggested tlxat lower-status members within 
groups were included in decision-making.-or had special 
membership rights or privileges were coded as "1". Refer- 
ences to individuals as being included in decision-maJcing 
without any particular categorical status being mentioned 
were also coded "1", References to exclusion of lower- 
status members from decision-making or that they are not 
treated as full members were coded as "2'\ Similarly, 
mention of exclusion of individ\ials without categorical 
reference were coded as "2". No mention of tiiis dimension 
of inclusiveness-exclusiveness at the intra-group or 
individual level were coded as "O"* 

Exaanples of inclusiveness from data: 

People can be trained, to think differently even 
when the institution itself appears to be conservative, 
for example, throoagh contact between students and 
professors and with other segments of the University. 

The training at the police academy really turned 
things around for me. I was better educated now, and 
I could decLL with the lawyers in court. 

Most people see policemen, that is, they see the 
uniform first, then color. They don*t see the color 
difference first. 

Examples of exclusiveness from data: 

Team practice might be more economical, but it would 
get more acceptance if it was really practiced, not just 
given lip service. 
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The School of Nursing has been operating a satellite 
clinic ^rtiich is designed to take some of the load off the 
doctor. MediccQ. personnel other than doctors can provide 
many accessory health services, besides making referrals. 
Yet, it seems, people do not want to see a nurse, they 
want to see a doctor. 

We have learned to rely on the e3q)ert. How can we 
be sure a nurse is doing the right thing? 



Resources: The dimension used here is attitudes toward the distribu- 
tion of resources. Statements which indicate that there 
is a fair or satisfactory distribution of money, facili- 
ties, services, etc. were coded "l". Statements which 
indicate an unfair or unsatisftictory distribution of 
resources were coded "2". No mention of resources or 
mention without implications of fairness-unfairness > 
satisfactory-unsatisfactory were coded "o". 
Exaarples of fair/satisfactory trm the data: 

There are various programs in the University which 
are eJLready providing services and information for the 
community. 

We're moving toward the redistribution of wealth. 
Now we must deal with trade-offs. 

Seme coirporations have provided health plans 
covering all their workers. 

Examples of unfair /unsatisfactory from the data: 

The iray things are only some areas are getting 
good services. 

People in the conomunity just don't want to feel 
that they are being practiced on. But the main problem 
is how to deliver adequate services to euLL the taxpayers. 
Our people are not getting them. 

Ninety per cent of the cops in the boroughs and 
townships are given a badge and a gun without any 
training. This is dangerous with the authority given. 
Most policemen axe dedicated; however, better wages 
means a better cedibre of men. 
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Organization: Since it appeared that trust between organizations (and 

their members) woixld be fundamental for cooperative action, 
the dimension trust-mistrust vas coded' here. Statements 
which indicated that organizations could or should be 
entrusted with particulax missions or that they do perform 
particular missions in a reliable manner were coded "1". 
Statements which indicated mistrust of an organization's 
activities or motives or sviggested that there has been a 
betrayal of trust by a particular organization were coded 
"2".„ .,When a particular figure or role incumbent was used 
to stand for an organization, e.g., chancellor for the 
university, in relation to trust-mistrust, it was coded 
as for an organization. No mention of this dimension, 
or mention of trust-mistrust in a general way without 
specific application was. coded "0". 

Exaii5>les of trust from the data: 

Keep the 129 small districts, but put, for 
example, the districts in the eastern portions under 
one council and impose a uniform property tax. The 
council would decide what to do with the money. If 
one district needs something, it must come f :om all. 

There could be more interaction between the 
schools and the university so that teachers co\iid 
be retrained to relate to children. 

The only groxrp that is really equipped for the 
rough and tumble is political leadership. 

Examples of mistrust tram the data: 

I am back at the point ^ere it was said that leader- 
ship has to come ftom the politicians. Yet surveys show 
a great deetL of pessimism, of lack of confidence in 
political leadership. 
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If there is a Prevention Center (health area) under 
planning, who is involved? Who even decided that there 
was a need for a plan? The University needs to be more 
open, talk to those for whom services are planned. 

I still don't \mderstand what is going on in here 
(in the Forums). I think the university is riinning 
scared and trying to put something over. 

When the content analysis of the 38o bits was completed, a chart 
(see overleaf) was prepared to shov the results. For each category 
involved, the percentage of "1", "2", and "0" war calculated and plotted 
across the horizontal for each of the six variables or dimensions. For 
each variable a fourth box was included which indicated the balance between, 
for example, cooperation, which was rated a plus, and conflict, which was 
rated as a minus. For each category, then, the fourth box on the horizon- 
tal on each dimension represents the difference between "1" and "2", If 
tht* "1" choices predominate, the balance is scored as a plus. If the "2" 
choices predominate, the balance is scored as a minus. A 3can of the table 
shows, that in four of the seven groups with sufficient numbers of bits, 
cooperation scores predominated. Pessimism predominated in four of seven 
groups. Egalitarianism predominated in six of seven groups. Exclusionary 
statements predominated in five of seven groups. Dissatisfaction with 
resource distribution predominated in all seven groups. Mistrust predomin- 
ated in six out of seven groups. 

Looking at no mention scores, it can be seen that the fewest bits 
were recorded under Personnel which had to do with inclusion/exclusion 
on an intra-group or individual basis. There was great variety between 
groups in the extent to which they seemed to be preoccupied with partic\ilar 
dimensions within those chosen. The range of "no mentions" extends from 
37 per cent to 6l per cent under Doctrine, trcm 39 per cent to 56 per cent 
under Theme, from 56 per cent to 72 per cent under Leadership, from 8l per cent 
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to 93 Pe^r cent \mder Personnel, from 59 per cent to 83 per cent under 
Resources, and from 37 per cent to 72 per cent under Organization. 

Looking at the last section, Organization, of the table first, it can 
be seen that the social climate at the Forums included a fairly strong 
current of inter-group mistrust. Remarks indicating mistrust p?*edominated 
over remarks indicating trust in six of the seven groups. T^*.s sentiment 
vas particularly high among participants who hr.d Health and Welxore/Social 
affiliations. Moving to the next section. Resources, dissatisfastion 
with distribution prevailed in all groups and vas particularly strong in 
the saaie two groups which had high levels of mistrust statements. Parti- 
cipants from Health and Welfare/Social areas were quite likely to be 
community workers serving disadvantaged areas. Uherf often felt that 
"their people" were short-changed and mistreated under present social 
arrangements. They also thought that those in charge of the distribution 
of resources had little concern for the impoverished generally and/or the 
blacks particularly. Media people were also hi^ on both mistrust and 
dissatisfaction. Newspersons must know their community and what is going 
on in it. In the natiire of things, they cannot be insulated ft^om social 
problems, and they expressed many of the same sentiments eis did those fi*om 
Health and Welfare/Social areas. Other groups were somewhat more sanguine, 
but the general climate at the Forums reflects tliat discussed nationally 
in the last presidential campaign, it might be argued, however, that the 
Forums were especially geared toward the "negative" or problem aspect of 
the Pittsburgh situation and that a rosy pictui»e could hardly have been 
anticipated. This reasoning applies better to the resource distribution 
area than it does to the dimentJ^on of trust-mistrust. In the latter, the 
implication is that certain institutions or groups are unwilling to change 
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the situation. It is not just that the present sitviation is bad, it is 
perhaps hopeless, since groups cannot be trusted to move toward amelior- 
ation. This feeling of hopelessness is also reflected, though imperfectly, 
under Theme where pessimism outweighs optimism in four of the seven groups. 
Yet the balance toward pessimism is not very strong, and it cotxld be 
suggested that only a small minority of the participants really think 
tiat "nothing can be done". 

On the more positive side, four of the seven groups favored a cooper- 
ative model of group interaction. Although the margins of cooperation 
over conflict were not very high^ in the three groups vwlxjere a. conflict model 
predominated, the margins in two of the three were even lower. Six of 
the seven groups expressed sentiments which on balance favored egalitar- 
ianism. Participants espoiised "opening up" the system so that more 
people would participate in decision-makings Although it can be seen 
under Personnel, that five out of seven groups felt that there was more 
exclusiveness than inclusiveness on the intra-group or individ\ial level, 
there were too few remarks about this dimension overall to indicate that 
it was a central concern in the Forums. 

The data collected in the recorders' reports, then, showed rather 
clearly that inter-group cooperation, while valued by many, has to evolve 
in a situation where mistrust and dissatisfaction are hi^, and where one 
group is likely to blame another for the problems that exist. Neverthe- 
less, there was sufficient expression of good will and openness toward 
raulti-groxip participation to indicate that the possibility of working 
together remains viable* 

Perspectives on the University : In earlier sections on participation 
and social climate, 3t has been noted that mistrust was a strong ingredient 
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in discussions at the Poa^ms* The University of Pittsbiirgh, as host, 
cane in for considerable criticism and sxxspicion* It is possible that 
a university is not seen as the appropriate place ft:om which to initiate 
efforts to mobilize inter-group cooperation on the local scene. Data 
from several sources are pulled together in this section to explore this 
particular question. The data apply only to tmiversities in the Pittsbiirgh 
area, although it is quite probably that similar sentiments operate in the 
environments of other urban \iniversities. 

The first piece of information is taken from the Pittsburgh Goals 
Survey (Nehnevajsa, 197B)» One hundred twenty-six community "influentiaJLs" 
responded to this questionnaire on problems and priorities in the Fittsbiirgh 
area. One question bn the survey asked the respondent what measures he or 
she thought the laiiversities in the area should take regarding the issues 
discussed* Ccmtent analysis of this question showed varying perspectives 
on the university role.* Given some of the ccamnents in the Forums, it is 
interesting that aliiK)st all respondents regardless of group affiliation 
seemed to view the IocglL universities as hi^ily-respected institutions, 
whose voices would be easily received by the coBnainity* The majority of 
the respondents, in varying ways, characterized universities as mainly 
responsible for gathering and disseminating information. They saw univer- 
sity personnel as doing research on urban problems and teaching students 
and the public (officieuLs, planners, and genereuL citizenry) how to deal 
with them. Many thought the tmiversity shoal<i make an increasing effort 
to sensitize individuals to hiunan needs. Interestingly enough, althoxagh 



*lftidertaken for this report by Christina Jarema of the Iftiiversity- 
Urban Interface Program. 
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the Forums had not yet been latmched when the survey was conducted, quite 
a few respondents suggested that the university could serve as an organizer 
of public forxiins on \irban problems. For most respondents, then, the 
University was perceived as a "knowledge pool" which coxxld be shared more 
effectively with other segments of the community. Taking the lead in 
educating the public by one means or' another is the most active stance 
most respondents advocated for a university. 

But a minority of the respondents felt that the University should 
become an "action agent". Most of those working on black community pro- 
grams and about half of those working in anti-poverty programs gave this 
kind of response. !Ibese respondents thought that faculty and students 
shoxild be out in the community providing services to people, and that the 
xmiversities shoxild be establishing their own community programs. Some 
of these respondents felt that the University shoxild use its money and 
influence to organize other segments of the community so that they co\ild 
press for heeded social innovations. Several perceived the \miversities 
as the logical prime movers for bringing about social change, if they 
woxild only assizme the responsibility. As was indicated in the reports 
of observers at the Foiruma, it again appears to be those who work with 
minorities and the disadvantaged who most frequently call for "action" 
rather than words* 

According to these data, the tmiversities look like che logical bases 
to initiate group cooperation on urban problem-solving. They are also 
seen aa plwes >rtiich contain the needed information to help. people to 
understand ^rtxat is going on and therefore move toward problem solution. 
Only a minority^ however, seem to think that universities shoxild take the 
lead in actually doing something about urban problems. In the public eye. 
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xiniversities remain in the more trnditional role of "educators^' rather 
than "action agents", from vhat these respondents say.* 

A second soturce of information about perspectives on the imiversity' s 
role was the reports of the universi*./ recorders in the Forums. A search 
for explicit mention of universities revealed 96 bits {2% of the total of 
380) vhich co\ild be so classified. Diese 96 bits vere then analyzed on 
two dimensions. The first was any mention of what a university shoxild be 
doing, using a dichotony of research/teaching versus social action. 

■A 

I About one- third of the bits (32^) spoke of the xanlversity as teaching, 

i 

pz^o^ding information, doing research, whereas only about one-sixth 

1 

! (1^) wanted the university to take direct action, that is, to organize 

t social programs out In the community, to get students and fiac\2lty "out 

there" providing services, or to play a political adv^ocate role. Again, 
I these calls for action were heard most flreque^itly froia community health 

workers and f^om those in welfare and other social agencies. Another 
I dimension was whether the university was described in a positive or nega- 

I tive lli^t# Only a tiny minority (2^) said positive chings about the 

tiniversity when it war. mentioned at all, while close to a third (31^) 
I had negative things to say. Negative statements accused the university. 

(particularly the University of Pittsburgh, but sometimes universities 
generally) of being manipulative and secretive. Participants said that 
the xmiversity used pecqple and was xinwiUing to share it^ resources and 
power, particularly with the less fortunate in the community. Accusations 
of this sort were very seldom found among the statements of those who 
responded to the goals survey where the universities in the area seemed 



I^ther data collected by University-Urban Interface Program show 
that tzo^stees, administrators, facoaty, students and caimsni also share 
the view that the university's major functions are teaching and research. 
Q Social action is far down the list. 
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to have a generally positive valence. However, in face- to- face inter- 
action, some underlying hostility came out# Again, this type of response 
came mainly from those participants who were working with disadvantaged 
groups. 

In a third source of information, the project investigators in an 
independent analysis of the recorders reports and minutes from the feed- 
back and plenary sessions also defined the areas of complaint from parti- 
cipants about the university and the solutions given for easing the 
tension between the university and the comraunity* (Gow and Salmon-Cox, 
1972) These are sunanarized in the chart below:* 



Why Are There Tensions 
Between the University 
and the Coonmmity? 

1) Presxanptiousness of the Ifaiversity 
in deciding what is good for the 
community 

2) Using community as guinea pig for 
basic research (community takes 
pride in scholarly achievement 
but feels this should not be 
cauLLed "service"; selling a 
research project as a service but 
^•hen ;Just "using" the comminity) 

3) Using the less articulate and 
less influential for consultation 
but not sharing power with them 



k) Confusion created by fragmented 
and decentralized university 

5) Misunderstanding on the part of the 
community as to university financial 
resources—conammity sees it as one 
funding pool^ university sees most 
funds as already allocated for 
teaching and research 



What Can Be Done To 
Alleviate These 
Tensions? 

1) Establish a more collabora- 
tive relationship 



2) Do real research on community 
problems and goals. At least 
do not call research "service" 
^en the results do not even 
get tack to the coBmiunity. 



3) University should make an 
extra effort to involve less- 
than-"establishment" people 
in real power-sharing decisions 
concerning their community; 
form jointly-governed organizations 

h) Organize a bridging device be- 
tween the talent pool and com- 
munity needs • 

5) Have funds set aside for com- 
munity participation that are 
in addition to instructional 
and research funds 



^Extracted and reorganized for this report by Beurbara Jameson of the 
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These findings seem to indicate that there is some confusion about what 
tmiversities should be doing which tends to boil up in face-to-face inter- 
acoion. Most people still say that a university should be mainly responsible 
for teaching and research, gind they seem to have respect for the tmiversity's 
abilities to h^vn^^e these functions. At the same time, some respondents 
in the survey sind some participants in the Forums felt that the university 
could and should movt into direct action on social problems. In the survey 
material, these seemed to be only suggestions, and there were fair indica- 
-tions of hostility toward the tiniversity for what it was not doing. In 
the Forums, however, those who were asking for action were also highly 
critical. The tiniversity -ras classified as one arm of an establishment 
(along with governmental., legal, and other social institutions) which was 
self-serving and uncaring about those who were "on the outside". The 
university, then, does not enjoy complete trust from all groups as an 
institution from ^rtiich cooperative problem-solving can be latinched. 
Particularly spokesmen from those groups ^o feel that they have been 
traditionally left out of policy-making are susp^ ious of any part of the 
system. It may take a good deal of exploratory work in building trust 
before they will feel that they are being given a real voice within any 
inter-organizational effort* At the same time, the tiniversity with its 
access to information and consequent respectability as a molder of public 
opinion was seen by many as the most desirable place to hold public forums 
which would bring diverse groups together to discuss mutxxal concerns. 
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Qmestioimaire Follow-Up for Goals Forums 

A- week after a feedback report (Gow and Salmon-Cox, 1972) on the 
Forums was disseminated to the participeints, a follow-up questionnaire 
was sent out to all persons who had attended any of the four Forvmis 
(excluding the project investigators and the University-Urban Interface 
Progrsun researchers) . (toe-hundred ninety-eight (198) questionnaires were 
mailed out and 75 (38%) were returned completed. The questionnaire was 
a very brief two-page document with a third page attached for additional 
comments. The purpose of the questionnaire was to determine the amo\mt of 
"spin-off" from these intensive, day-long, multi-group meetings at both 
the formsuL and informal level, Additioneilly, respondents were asked for 
their reactions to the Forums in terms of their utility both as they were 
conducted and for repetition in the future. The Forum participants had 
expressed some concern for anonymity, so the questionnaire contained no 
background or identifying questions other thstn one asking with Forum or 
Forums the respondent had attneded. There were six structured and six 
open-ended questions, including the request for additional comments on 
the last page. This report will be divided into three sections. The 
first secti<^n will present the frequency distributions for each of the 
six structured questions. The second section will cover some of the cross- 
tabulations between the six variables. The third section contains content 
analysis of open-end responses with appropriate examyles from the data. 
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Frequency Distributions 
Distributions for each of the structured questions are presented below, 
followed by a brief discussion of the results. 

Table 1 

1. Which Forum or Forums did you attend? {%) 

Conflict Management 2h 

Administration of Justice 27 

Health Services 30 

Metropolitan Government 19 N = 88* 

•'^ome individuals attended more than one Foinnn, thus inflating 
this N. 

Table 2 

2. In terms of your own feelings about the Forum(s) you attended, woiad 
you say the experience was a useful one? {%) 

Very useful 20 

Somewhat useful 63 

Not useful at all 17 N = 75 



Table 3 

3. Do you thinit it would be a good idea to have additional conferences of 
this kind-? {%) 

Yes Ii5 

Uncert€dn 36 

No 19 N = 75 

Table h 

Although you may have known marv of your fellow participants prior to 
the Forum, did you form any new contacts or closer .contacts which have 
been useful for your efforts. in urban problems? (Please check as many 
as apply. 

No .\ 53 

Yes, I met people to call about 

specific problems % 

Yes, led to an ciddltlonai meeting(s) 

or conference(s) on ^u&gj^ .. 07 

Yes, led to formation o^J^iMnmittee 

or group to work onAtr^M^^^ .. 01 
Yes, other 03 N = 75 
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•^Percentages add up to more chan 100 because some respondents 
checked more than one category. 



Table 5 

5. Did you report to anyone on the Forums or tell others about them? 
(Please check as many as apply. )^ 



No 28 

Yes, I was requested to report to 

people in my office or agency 23 

Yes, I was requested to give a report 

to some other group or agency 

outside my work place 01 

Yes, I talked about it to others in 

an informal way, e.g., neighbors, 

friends, people at work 57 N = 75 



^Percentages add up to more than 100 because some respondents 
checked more than one category. 



Table 6 

6. Did you personally find attendance at the Forums satisfying in any 
way? (Please check as many as apply.)* 



No 12 

Yes, I found some of the ideas 

interesting or useful 57 

Yes, I heard some new points of 

view I had not considered before . . • • hi 
Yes, I met some new people I enjoy 

seeing in a social way 18 

Yes, I met some new people helpful 

to me in my work situation • 33 

Yes, other 10 N = 75 



■^Percentages add up to more than 100 becatise some respondents 
checked more than one category. 



Discussion ; The distribution of retiims by Forum attended was fairly 
representative, at leetst in the sense that the Forum which had the lairgest 
number of participants. Health Services, also had the largest questionnaire 
return, and the Fonon which had the^smauLlest nximber of peurticipants. 
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Metropolitan Government, also had the smallest questionnaire return* The 
great majority of the respondents found the Forums at least somewhat vise-" 
ful, and a slightly larger percentage said that they were very useful, as 
compared with those who thought they were not useful at all. Reaction on 
the whole, then, can only be characterized as qxialifiedly positive. Still, 
close to half of the respondents felt it woiad be a good idea to have 
additional conferences of this type, and only about a fifth definitely 
opposed any repetition. Slightly over half of the respondents said that 
they had made neither new nor closer contacts through interaction in the 
Forums. This response suggests that, in spite of the attempt to diversify 
participants, people involved in iirban concerns in a city the size of 
Pittsburgh are very likely to become acquainted with one ajiother. Still, 
for over two- fifths of the participants who answered the qviestionnaire, 
the Forums were an opportunity foi new or closer contacts with individuals 
who shcured specific problem interests. At the same time, there was very 
little evidence of formal spin-off in the sense of Forum interaction 
leading to additional meetings, conferences, or committees. Jxxst over a 
quarter of the respondents apparently passed on no information about the 
Forums to others. Close to a quarter reported to people in their offices 
or agencies, but most of those who passed on infoimtion about the Forums 
^id so Informally to nei^bors, friends, people at work, and so on. 
Finally, all but a small minority seemed to have found at least some 
personal satisfaction in attending the Forums through hearing interesting 
ideas, becoming acquainted with fresh points of view, meeting people helpful 
to their work situation, and meeting people they enjoyed in a t -Jial way, 
in that order. 
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In summajTjr, although there was some uncertainty about the general 
utility of the Forums and little evidence of spin-off in the form of sub- 
sequent group activity because of the stimulus provided in the Forums, 
most of the respondents seemed to have fo\md something positive and reward- 
ing in the experience. Many found new avenues for consultation over urban 
problems, and most got some kind of personal satisfaction out of the 
experience. The open-end material will provide more insight into the 
meaning of these general findings. 



In this section, a series of five cross-tabulations are ^.esented 
fl^om the six structured questions. In the first table, responses in terms 
of "usefulness" are classified by Forum attended* The N is reduced for 
this tabulation because individuals who attended more than one Forim 
have not been included, since the intention is to different iate^by expo- 
sure to a particular Forum. The responses on usefulness are then cross- 
classified with questions three through six. Since, as the distributions 
in the last section showed, some individu6d.s checked more than one of the 
possible "yes" responses on questions four through six, the responses for 
these questions have been reduced to the percentage saying "no," and the 
percentage who checked one or more "yes" responses. Following the first 
table (Table 7) and again following the next series of four, a brief 
discussion will be included. 



Cross-Tabulations 



Table 7 



Conflict Management {%) 



Administration of Justice {%) 



Very useful 

Somewhat xiseful . 
Not useful at all 



07 
50 



Very useful 

Somevrtiat useful . 
Wot useful at all 



22 
56 
22 



N = llf 



N = 18 
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Health Services {%) 

Very useful ♦ . . . 21 

Somewhat useful 71 

Not useful at all 08 

N = 2l| 



Metropolitan Government {%) 

Very useful . . . . • 25 

Somewhat useful 75 

Not useful at all 00 

N = 08 



Discussion : The tables above show quite clearly that the first Forum, 
the one on Conflict Msmagement, received the most negative evaluations. 
While there may have beeri other factors involved, this was the only Forum 
not organized around a clearly visible and pressing urban problem. Some 
of the comments made on wiiy the experience was not useful indicate that 
participants found the discussion lacking in focus and too abstract to 
be meaningful; 

Maybe it is a matter of different definitions, 
but my workshop experience was primarily a place 
of sdJing opinions. There was little available 
focus on where it would go from there. 

The issues raised were not among the important 
ones. The conflict management issue is quite 
irrelevant the way it was presented. It mobilized 
the discussion for id thing. 

These are the people \rtio indirectly cause or 
profit directly or indirectly by conflicts. I 
cannot see how a problem can be solved without 
attacking the cause. This was not done in this 
forum. 



Table 8 
Experience Useful {%) 

Good Idea for 

Additional Forums (^) Very Useful Someafaat Useful Not Useful at All 

Yes 87 ' h3 .00 

Uncertain 13 1|5 31 

No 00 10 69 



ERIC 



•N = 15 



N = k7. 



N = 13 
t = 75 
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New or Closer 
Contacts 

No 

Yes 



Table 9 
Experience Useful {%) 



Very Useful 
07 
93 



N «: 15 



Somewhat Useful 
57 
1^3 



N = 1^7 



Not Useful at All 
92 
08 



N = 13 
T = 75 



Report to 
Anyone (^ ) 

No 

Yes 



Table 10 
Experience Useful (^) 



Very Useful 
07 
93 



N = 15 



Somewhat Useful 
57 
h3 



Not Useful at All 
92 
08 



N = 1*7 



N = 13 
T = 75 



Attendance 
Satisfying {%) 

No 

Yes 



Table 11 
Experience Useful (^) 



Very Useful 
00 
100 



Somewhat Useful 
Oh 
96 



Not Useful at All 
1+6 



N = 15 N = 1*7 



N = 13 
T = 75 
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Discussion : Not unexpectedly, these four cross-tabulations indicate 
a very consistent trend. When people thought that the Forxims were a very 
useful experience, they were also highly likely to say that it would be a 
good idea to have more conferences of this type^ that they had made new 
or closer contacts helpful for them in their work on urban problems, that 
they had reported to others on the Forums, and that attendance had been 
personally satisfying to them in one or more ways,^ When people thoixght 
the Forums were not useful at all, the trend was just the opposite on 
every question. People who thoiight the Foinams wtre a somewhat useful 
experience tended to fall somewhere in the middle of the two extremes. 
The tendencies are not entirely clear cut, however. For exaniple, some who 
thoiight the Forums very useful and a sizeable minority of those who thoiight 
they were not useful at all said they were uncertain as to whether it 
woxild be a good idea to have ewiditioncJ. conferences of this type. The 
reasons for these seemingly contradictory stances in some responses will 
be explored in the open-end matericLL analysis,. 

Content Analysis 

There were five open-end questions and one request for additional 
comments on the last page. The material from each was reviewed and 
classified as to major content. Ttxia clasBification will be presented 
below separately for each question with appropriate examples of the kinds 
of statements Included. 



*0n the question about attendance being personally satisfying, partic- 
ularly, respondents were likely to check multiple responses. It is inter«- 
esting to note that thoso who found the Poims very useful (N = 15) checked 
a total of 1+0 positive responses or about 2 2/3 for each person, those who 
found the Forums somewhat useful (N s I17) checked a total of Tk positive 
responses or about 1 1/2 for each person, and those who found the Forums not 
useful at all checked nine positive responses or less than one per person. 



Question 2a > was a follcw-up to the question as to whether respondents 
found the Fonam experience a useful one. It read: "Why would you say that?" 
Sixty-six of the respondents wrote in answers. Of those which were essen- 
tially positive in nature (33 )j over two- thirds spoke in terms of finding • 
the discussion in the Forums stimula^-ing and/or appreciating the exposure 
to different viewpoints represented in the Forums: 

The Forum provided eai additional oppor- 
tunity for interchange of ideas and viewpoints 
between persons of differing occupational and 
attitudinal backgrounds. 

There was a good exchemge of information 
and a look into other parts of the system and 
other viewpoints. 

I believe persons holding not only diver- 
gent viewpoints on controversial subjects but 
even positions of extreme opposition to other 
participants came away from these conferences 
with a fuller realization that civil exchanges 
can ameliorate and, to a degree, even harmonize 
ideological, or philosophical differences. That 
maybe — there are actually THREE ways to solve 
problems, MY WAY, YOUR T AY, AND THE RIGHT WAY. 

The remainder spoke of the Forums having broxight the relevant people together: 

It gave me an opportunity to both express 
my views and listen to the riew of other persons 
who were aware of the problems concommitant with 
the Administration of Justice. 

Getting community people and Un:. ersity people 
somewhat intensively involved around the real 
concerns of the area. 

Even among these essentially positive responses, doubt was sometimes 

apparent about the long-term worth of the Forums: 

The Forum laid the ground work for further 
study and dialogue. I became familiar with the 
points of view of other segments of the popula- 
tion. But in itself, the Forum solved nothing. 

Interesting day, fun discussion, better 
appreciation of some of the issues involved. 
But no significant impact. 
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This concern with eventual worth or impact, was inuch more explicitly raised 

among those who were clearly doubtful about the utility of t-he Forums: 

While the :?ession was interesting, without 
further discussion it was of little continuing 
value. 

It was more identifying of the same problems 
and issues >rtiich have been identified a hundred 
times before. If the purpose of the Foruni was 
education, it served a somewhat useful purpose. 
If the purpose is ACTION on problems, I foxmd the 
Forum of not much use. 

A "one-shot" deal is frequently not too 
productive in long-range planning and continuation. 

A second problem which was raised had to do with the organization and focus 
of the Forums: 

Maybe it is a matter of different defini- 
tions, but my workshop experience was primarily 
a place of airing opinions. There was little 
available focus on ^ere it would go from there. 

People were talking—good! But obviously 
avoiding the main issues! Need more dynamic 
group leaders. 

Too structured. 

Most of those who were flatly negative about the Forums stressed the stale- 

ness of the same people rehashing the same problems: 

Nothing new—not even the people. 

Just more talk by the same people who 
attend all such meetings. 

I do not feel that I learn?jd anything 
new, nor do I think it made any real differ- 
ence to the "urbans." 

The few remaining negative comments centered on the choice of participants 

or the frustration of never getting anywhere on the solution of urban 

problems; 
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Coiild be more successful if more "decision- 
making" people were involved. 

After you are involved for many years, you 
feel helpless and hopeless because nothing is 
ever resolved. 

Discussion ; In response, then to why they would say that the Forums 
were very useful, somewhat useful, or not useful at all, sixty- six 
respondents wrote in answers. About half of these could be classified as 
positive or qualified positive. Many people found the discussion inter- 
esting and helpful and were glad to meet new people with viewpoints that 
were tresh to the respondents. The problems that were raised were in 
terms of the temporary or "one-shot" nat\ire of the enterprise, and the 
lack of focus in the Forums or flaws in organization. A minority were of 
the opinion that the Forums were useless because nothing new or interesting 
occxirred according to their experience. 

Question 3a > was a follow-up to the question as to whether respondents 

thought it would be a good idea to have additional conferences of this 

kind. It read: "Why would you say that?" Sixty- six persons wrote in 

comments for this question, and close to one-third of them were preoccupied 

with an issue raised in the previous question, that is, with a need for 

continuity or proceeding to the next step in the process of interaction: 

As I stated above, follow-up is necessary 
to achieve objectives of Forums. 

To keep the process going so that expecta- ~ 
tion^, etc. could be defined and acknowledged 
upon. 

Because there needs to be a much more posi- 
tive action— perhaps should be in conjunction 
with the Coimty Commissioners. 



It is very important 
various acadenic ixia^' 
relevant occupations ^ 
to exchange ideas ar4 
potential solutions 



that individiuils in 
. 'I *n various 
: ' frequently 
M conceminf, 
pxxiulems they face* 



Big problem is failure t > follow up on 
such meetings* 

Others who were generally in support of ha — e Forums felt that they 
were educational and helpful and/or provided a needed opportunity for 
inter-group comsninication: 



It has been my experience that any problem- 
solving affinitive action has to be preceded by 
meaningful dialogue siuroomding the options* 
Hie Forum provided a stimulating setting for 
that dialogue to take place* 

It always helps to comsunicate^ and to 
educate^ and hopefully to motivate* 

Good for diverse and even hostile "real 
world** actors to exchaxige ideas in neutral 
atmosphere* 

♦ 

Five of the respondents thou^^t that this was a good mode of providing 

feedback and exchange among those irking separately in different field ; 

Periodic "stock-taking" among those involved 
on a day-to-day basis in their own activities 
is more profitable when others InHallied fields 
participate as well, i*e*, police with judges, 
correctional people with prosecutors , etc* 

The heeilth field is very complex and at 
least three major groups , RMP, CHP, aiid Health 
and Welfare Association working full-time on 
problems* Activities such as the conference 
should be worked through them and include 
others to provide mere information* 

Some of those who wanted more conferences expressed also a desire for rrme 

ch-mge in orientation or focus* Others who were more openly dubious said 

that any further efforts would have to be better planned or differently 



organized: 
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Only with proper pre-planning where all 
participants had a working knowledge as to 
the goals and objectives of the meeting. 

The aura of mutual suspicion at this 
time in our history 3eems to indicate to me 
that much smaller ir^ter-personal enterprises 
would be more advantageous. But this pre- 
siipposes knowledge of what su .i encounters 
are supposed to be about — DIITIALLY. 

Airing of views is \iseful, but good, 
oriented wo-^Zcrhops accomplish mare. 

I believe Interface needs to decide 
whether conferences are (l) to discuss 
the subject generally, or (2) to discxxss 
what the University should do about the 
subject. Aiming at both targets as at 
present risks missing both. 

Much depends on orgaiiization and 
participants. Often these things decline 
into perennial gatherings of "professional" 
meeting goers and accomplish little besides 
some group therapy. 

Thirteen comments were entirely negative. Most of these centered either 

on a sense of waste of time and money or sizspicion of the motives of the 

Universi by: 

Waste of time. 

It is a waste of federal money. The program 
was obviously structured to ^ther money for the 
program involved. 

Because I cannot fe^l that any of the many 
problems that exist were solved or innovative 
solutions ai^ived at. 

It is time to get serious. Another confer- 
ence of the same kind would be a clear message 
that the University wants no involvement. It 
would be much more honest and efficient to simply 
say so. 

Of this kind? NO! Conferences where the 
community would tell to Pitt vhat they think 
about the University and its role? YES! 
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The few remaining negative responses were calls for action rather them 
words: 

I reeilly think additionauL conferences 
would only serve to deepen frustration. If 
one were to be held, it should he directed 
at action not mere reconmendati ^ without 
follow-up. 

Discussion ; While many of the respondents seemed to be in favor of 
more conferences, if only for the stimulation they provided, a sli^it 
majority were either doubtful about the worth of additional efforts or 
clearly opposed to repetition. Those who expressed doubts wanted changes 
in focus, planning, objectives and/or organization. Clearly negative 
respondents expressed feelings of wastefulness and mistrust of underlying 
motives. 

(Question 3b . as an additional follow-up to the question about whether 
it would be a good idea to have more conferences, the participants were - 
asked: "In terms of solving major urban problaos in the Pittsburg area, 
can you suggest any other ways of getting peopLe-fPcm different segments 
of the conmunity together to work on them?" Fifty-seven reso[K>ndents wrote 
in answers to this question, eigjit of them saying that they could not think 
of ai^ other ^^ays. About half of the rfgnalning responses actxially did not 
suggest alternative modes for interaction^ but rather made suggestions 
about better planning and direction for additional conferences, the need 
for continuity or follow-up, or the necessity for different group inclusion: 

(1) Define the significant issue, 

(2) identify affected population groxip, 

(3) identify power element able to affect 
issue, (h) identify €treas where power group 
might be pressured to alter position, and 
(5) mobilize and take nonviolent though 
viable action. 
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Actually the symposium method can be 
vised, but the University is guilty, I think, 
of feeling that they are able to provide all 
of the expertise and that they are privy to 
all of the answers to the problem. 

No, however, I do not think one meeting 
is enou^. if the problem is important enough 
to have one meeting then there should be more 
to arrive at some conclusion. 

Hie idea of the University as convenor 
is good, but if the goal is action rather than 
information and discxission , some thought must 
be given to the follow-through. 

By broadening the base for recruiting 
interested persons « Problem seems to be 
that only those ^o are seen as leaders are 
the base, where this is often not the case. 

Hie rest of those who wrote in answers for this question had a variety 

of suggestions for alternative modes to the Forums: 

A peariodic setting forth of views fr<Mi:, 
e.g., those who participated in Forums* 
could be published quarterly or soid-aiii:. JJy 
to provoke further interchange of ideas. 
Should be directed to Greater Pittsburgh 
Commmity only. 

I doubt if the problem will be solved 
by exploring a topic as broad as justice 
administration. Why not take a specific 
subject within an area (the coiinty jail; 
increasing police protection; court sen- 
tencing) and have the key persons involved 
(especially the elected policy officials 
concerned) respond to specific policy" 
alternatives which can result in a new 
policy to be presented for legislative action. 

Perhaps it would be appropriate to take 
"problem-identifying" oriented workshops into 
the various conniunities in greater metropoli- 
tan Pittsburg. The logistics of this ta^'K. 
would no doubt be extremely difficult. 

Yes, joint planning, with shared authority, 
on real and immediate issues. 
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The major proposal that I woiild make is 
that conferences of the type -which have 
already been held be convened not only to 
exchange idea^ but also to observe the actxial 
processes vhich are under discussion and then 
spend time in evalxiating those processes and 
making suggestions for their improvement. For 
example, a conference on Adsninistration of 
Justice might spend time observing City Court 
in operation or observing the manner of treat- 
ment of prisoners in the Allegheny County jail 
and then meet to discuss >rtiat they say and 
make suggestions for change. 



Discussion : Most of the respondents who answered this question 
wanted at least soane changes if additional attempts at interaction were 
^made. Less than half, however, really *;uggested alternative modes, 
alttaou^ those who did produced a wide variety of suggestions. 

Question 3c > Participants were also asked in connection with 
Question 3 which problems they would see as the most urgent to work on. 
Sixty-four respondents answered this question^ and many of them cited 
two or more areas which they considered most urgant. There was little 
consensus over priorities. For specific mentions, hovusing and health care were 
most frequently included (13 each), followed by unemployment and/or job 
training (12). Problems of participation and allocation of authority in 
government were brou^t up fairly frequently also (10). Education and 
race-related issues received equal mention (7 each). Other problems 
cited were University- community relations (6), transportation (5)> 
administraticiB of justice (U), youth programs (3), as well, as welfare, 
public safety, outmigration, drug abuse, day care and traffic control 
(1 or 2 mentions each). The largest number of problems (l6) which could 
be included in one category were of a more general rather than specific 
nature and had to do with lack of ooram[''nication and/or lack of cooperation: 



Communications and working together 
cooperatively. 

Understanding of others* problems. 
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That folks do not get together to talk, r 
negotiate, etc. | 



i 



Striving for a more \inified, cooperative 
effort on the part of private and public 
agencies to solve the problems (bousing, 
vocational training, health services, mass 

transit, etc.) of Pittsburg. The resources j 
and talent are here. \ 

Discussion : Most people were able to point to urgent urban problems 
which were in their own perceptions the most pressing. However, in no 
case, was any one problem cited by more than about a quarter of those * 
who answered this question. Furthermore, althou^ they had just attended 
four tarban problem-oriented Foanjms, only health and government were cited 
by more than a tiny minority. The responses to this question show the 
possible problems in getting together on priorities, especially as most 
of these participants were chosen to attend on the basis of their ir merest 
in one of the focal areas of the Forums. 

Question ^^a . This question was asked as a follow-up to the struc- 
tured question inquiring about whether participants met people to call in connection 
with work on urban problems, or whether thc^ had participated in any 
further meetings, conferences, or committees which evolved as a conse- 
quence o^ the Forums • As noted before, few respondents reported any 
spin-off except in connection with meeting new people to contact about 
work. There were only s5x write-in responses to the open-end question 
which inquired about subsequent group activities and these were not very 
informative as to duration and content of such activ-j^ies. Two respondents 
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mentioned establishing liaison with a new consultant, one spoke of two 
folloy-up meetings without specifying content, and three participants 
reported that the Forums provided feed- in for projects in which they 
were already involved. 

Additional Comments : Respondents were asked to write on the last 
page of the questionnaire any additional comments which they might wish 
to make on the Forums. Twenty- five participants wrote in additional 
comments. Five of these peirticipants praised the University and "ts 
efforts, while five others felt that the University was either doing a 
public relations-type effort which was unproductive and misleading or 
had gone about the whole thing in the wrong way. Most of the rest of 
the commentary was directed toward the need for fdrther sessions, often 
combined with suggestions that the next efforts should be differently 
organized or focused. 

Discussion ; In effect, the additional comments serve to re-enforce 
the kinds of responses garnered heretofore or to anipllfy on ^^ug^estions 
made earlier on the quest! "^nnaire. 

Jttnmary of Find3.ngs on Follow-Up Questionnaire 
Reactions to the Forums were mixed, a"* thougl^ on ^the T-rhole, toward the 
positive side. It seemed that the first Forum, which had the least specific 
focus, also received the most criticism. Quite a few participants felt 
that the intellectual discourse and diverse group interaction provided a 
valuable end in itself. Others, however, clearly aought that the Forum 
meeting was only a beginning and would only be of any lasting value if 
continued interaction in some form took place. At least a minority of 
these people felt that the next step shouJ.d be much more concrete and lead 



to some specific action. Others "vrajited the organization and foci altered 
as a precondition for any additional efforts and were doubtful of the value 
of additional meetings under the Forum format* The general climate of 
opinion was that joint coiaTiunication over problems was a worthwhile 
enterprise, but there was disagreement over purpose and organization. 
Not everyone felt that the content of the Forum they had attended was 
highly pertinent. This is not too surprising wh<*n one remembers the 
variety of priorities cited in response to the question about what are 
the most pressing problems to be solved, 

A minority found the Forums a waste of time, either because they 
mistrusted the motives behind them or because they were weary of talk and 
frustrated by inaction. Much of the mistrust expressed on the question- 
luiires was directed specifically at the University of Pittsburg and/or 
the Interface Program.- This was not surprising given the origins of the 
Forums, yet again it does demonstrate that an initiating institution for 
a project of this Mnd must be prepared to accept criticism and mistnxst. 

The va. ^on in response to the Forums is indicative of the diverse 
expectations and ciw3ires of the participants. Many seemed quite satisfied 
with a day of serious discussion in which many viewpoints were aired. 
Others were deeply disappointed that the Forums were "one-shot" affairs, 
which they thought constituted only a beginning in a long process. A 
minority were thorou^Uy frustrated because there were no concrete progi^uns 
evolved in response to recommendations made in the Fonmis. People did not 
agree on how such meetings should be conducted or who should be there or, 
indeed, on what should be discxissed. T is divergence highlights the 
difficulties facing any such project • It is interesting that, in spite 
of the mistrust^expressed for the university, no respondent suggested that 
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some other institution or institutions shoxild have conducted the Forums 
or should take over the enterprise should it continue. As has been shovm 
froa the observers' reports on the participants at the Forums, respondents 
to the questionnaire also had many criticisms to express, yet appeared 
to expect the university to carry on if, indeed, they thought more shoiad 
be done. 



Conclusions 



In conclusion, therefore, this analysis 
of the Forums suggests that, at least for this 
particular commanlty, the most promising next 
step would be to organize not more Forums of 
this sort, but rather more of a working bo<^, 
smaller in numbers of participants but broadly 
representative of the ccamminity and of the 
universities and colleges of the community, 
and put this body to work on (l) developing 
Kutual understanding of how university-community 
collaborative efforts E'^e to be supported finan- 
cially and (2) designing a txvly joint organi- 
zation between the universities and the cominiunity 
in accordance with-the guidelines suggested 
above* While the difficulties are many, the 
general spirit of the Forums suggests that 
there is reason to expect that this approach 
could be effective. (Gow and Salmon-Cox, 1972:7^) 

This is how the project investigators cum up the situation in the 

last paragraph of the feedback report which was sent to all Forums 

participemts. It suggests some alterations in thinking about how to 

undertake cooperative action on urban T>roblems through the experience 

of the Forums. As outlined in the beginning of this report, the Goals 

Project was originall y planned with two basic objectives. The first was 

to set up an assembly which would be convened every two or three years 

and irtiich would include all segments of the community. In the assembly, 

information on urban problems would be presented and feedback given by-' 
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participan'*:s. The second objective was to establish a policy research 
center. This center would be a permanent organization, staffed by experts 
from both the \miversities and the ccmmimity. Its purpose would be both 
to piwide basic information to the assemblies and to translate the pro- 
ceedings of the assemblies into policy recommendations. 

However, early in the planning stage, the Steering Committee for the 
project decided that the plan for one large assembly had a basic flaw. 
The project director and otheT's involved in the University-Urban Interface 
Program proposal had felt that it was essential to involve in any joint 
community planning those elements of the community ^rtiich had not ordinarily 
been consulted, specifically representatives of minorities and other dis- 
advaiitaged groups. The Steering Committee reasoned that, if such groups 
were to be represented, they would really have to have an opportxmity to 
make inputs into the flow of information rather than serve primarily as 
an audience. Thus, the plan for one large assembly rather formally organi- 
zed was altered to become a series of smaller Fonims with an emphasis on 
informeil, face-to- face discussion <3rroups. 

This internal decision to change the assembly format was the first of 
a series of experiences which led to the reasoning in the paragraph quoted 
above. The data presented in the several sections of this report shed 
some further light on why the project Investigators in the end seemed to 

feel that' the original objectives may have been somewhat premature. On 

1 

the on3 hand, the project seems to have been an xindisputed success in several 
respects. It has been shown that considerable volimtary support and advice 
was mobilized both inside and outside of the imiversj.cy. Lists of appro- 
priate participants were drawn up and invitations issued. Backgroimd 
papers were written and a coimnimity survey was conducted to provide infor- 
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mation and topics for discussion. People came to the Forums from diverse 
groups, engaged in serious discussion, and came up with recommendations. 
Furthermore, although opinion exchanges were lively and sometimes heated, 
participants from widely different backgrounds and interests succeeded 
in listening to one another without rebellion or withdrawal. On the other 
hcmd, in a nimiber of ways, there were undercurrents of uneasiness, distrust, 
and ftrustration, and the Forxuns effort ended in an atmosphere of incom- 
pleteness. No concrete next steps were planned, nor was there an agree- 
ment among participants about what, if anything, had been accomplished. 

The data ftom this report show that participants who represented 
minorities indeed did wish to be part of the discussion. It ^ from 
these representatives especially that complaints were raised al : a 
university planning any community-oriented enterprise without involving 
the community firom the steirt. Over the course of the several For\ims, a 
seeming contradiction eirose which was never resolved. In every Foriun, 
and particialarly in the one on health, community participants insisted 
that the University should do nothing without the help and advice of the 
community. Yet, at the same time, it was also always expected that the 
University would provide all the resources and cake the next steps. 
The apparent logic behind this contradiction is that disadvantaged groups 
in the commfunity are, virtually by definition, without sufficient monetary 
and other resources. If joint community-university efforts are to be made, 
then someone else will have to support them. The imiversity is seen as 
^ art of .the advantaged establishment, it was-playing host, and therefore 
was expected to follow-up on the recommendations made in the Forums. 

Those who were involved in the Goals Project had not seen the matter 
in this light. The monetary support provided by the University-Urban 
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Interface Program was strictly limited in time and amount. No further aid 
could be expected from the Office of Education which had funded for 
research and not for establishing a center or any other sort of organiza- 
tion. The University of Pittsburgh also had not committed itself to any 
long-term support of the project, and indeed had never agreed that it by 
itself could be expected to support the project tQ any degree for any 
length of time. The director of the Goals Project had therefore hoped that 
support for further efforts would emerge as a result of the For\ims and 
would be forthcoming from other parts of the community. As it happened, 
however, those who were most interested in following through on recommen- 
dations made in the Forums were also likely to be those who were not in 
a position to providb additional funds. Representatives of more established 
elements in the community were more likely to take the Forums as "just 
another conference". They were more accustomed to meetings, comciittees, 
discussions, seminars, and so on which led to "no\ .g but talk". They 
were often able to gain satisfaction merely from the exchange of ideas 
withouc any great expectations for concrete results. Thus representatives 
of groups who might be in a better position to provide funds made no 
sviggestions in that direction. Of course, it must be said that no proposal 
was introduced for a concrete step, such as a policy research center. In 
view of ^ ^Oiflplaints about University planning without community input 
this may have been a good tactic, yet Wx .lout such a proposa*" , there was 
nothing for participants to rally aroimd (or against perhaps). 

In the light of these developments, the project investigators came 
to the conclusion that joint commimity-university action or planning would 
have to' be organized in a different way. This was not to say that time 
spent in the Forums had been wasted; on the contrary, it was through the 
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Forum experience that new ideas had emerged. If a long- term approach to 
cooperative solutions for lonc-rsinge community goals was bo be developed, 
the initial effort would have to be collaborative and monetctrily realistic, 
A working body of representatives of all segments of the commxmity and of 
the loccd. academic institutions would have to get together from the 
beginning to design a truly joint organization and also to mobilize ade- 
quate financial support. 

The experiences of the Fortuns may be drawn on somewhat further in 
terms of the feasibility of cooperative efforts for urban problem 
solution and also to make somewhat more explicit the problems that this 
particular university encountered as host to this project. In the data 
ftom the Forums there was considerable evidence of an atmospliere of mis- 
trust among groups in the community. Many social institutions came in for 
shaurp r.riticism and suspicion, but the most concrete polarization occurred 
on the basis of race and class. At the same time, however, people do seem 
to be eag^r to get involved in working on social problems. Concern can be 
mobili'^ed and representatives of diverse groups can work together, at 
le-ASt showing respect for one anotlier's viewpoints even if they cannot 
r»2ach a consensus on what should be done. Any such consensus could probably 
orly occur as a result of long communication and negotiation. Neverthe- 
less, that individuals are willing to try to imderstand one another and 
that, In fact, "learning about other viewpoints" was considered one of 
the most valuable consequences-^of the Forums according to follow-up 
questionnaire respondents makes the situation look hopeful. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that those who were most likely to attend the 
Forums were those who seemed to have some "extra stake" in the process, 
and it might be far hcurder to mobilize participation in the more general 
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issue of "how do we get together to solve urban problems?" If it can be 
mobilized, however, the question of who should be represented and in what 
manner will become extremely controversial. For the City of Pittsburgh 
community, at least, through the Forum efforts and the Gtoals Survey a 
long stride has been made toward identifying v€u:ious segments of the 
conarunity. But the variety of groups and organizations is staggering, 
and it cannot be taken for granted that any particular socicvl unit is in 
harmony over gocd.s within itself. The For\ims ^perienco also highlighted 
another problem. Not all community groups who feel they should have a 
full voice in urban plaiming will be able to make equal contributions in 
terms of money and other resources. Some may be able t '-contribute no more 
than their Imowledge and experience in certain problem a us. Groups 
representing minor?. iiss and the disadvantaged have learned that they can 
band together to disrupt the plans of more established entities. Yet, 
according to what was said in the Fonams, they still do not feel that they'' 
receive more than a condescending ear in community planning. One reason 
for this may be precisely that they do not control major funds. Ways and 
means for by-passing this consideration and including such groups as full 
participants regardless of financial input wotild seem to be necessary if 
xirban problems are to be worked on without conflict and disruption. In 
spite of these rather staggering problems, however, efforts suf:h as those 
siiggested in the concluding paragraph of the Gow and Salmon-Cox report do 

seem worth pursxiing given the possible gains, 

1 

far the University of Pittsburg or other universities, it does seem 
clear that efforts to work with the community have to be launched with a 
somewhat greater commitment if they are to Mcomplieh anything. Expecta- 
tions that other groups will take over in the wake of a university innovation 
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are not realistic, -ijmless the university too is willing to give continued 
support. Outside groups do not understand the university structure nor 
the natiire of its resovirces and their often pre-determined distribution. 
A sincere effort may well backfire in a distrustful atmosphere w^.ere 
commitment has to be demonstrated and where "words and ideas" are not 
considered sufficiently useful inputs. A universit../, too—and indeed 
probably er^r other social institution— will have to be aware of making 
itself a tfii'i^e": yAien it moves into some sort of community enterprise and 
be ready to accept cri* '^ism. Given the crowded nature of the urban scene 
and also the need to diffuse responsibility, a university will probably 
be increasini5ly constrained to initiate only in full collaboration with 
other cojaminity groups and organizations. In any such undertaking as 
the solution of urban problems, the university may well have a great 
deal to contribute. It may even be the place where ideas for movement in 
the direction of cooperative action can best be generated. However, it has 
certain kinds of knowledge but not others, its resources for this kind of 
effort are severely limited, and any ^oniversity will have^to recognize its 
limitations. Without a great deal of help from other sources, an efl'ort 
like the Goeas Project is not likely to come to full fnxition. That kind 
of help has to be mobilized very early in the game. Tliere is, othewise, 
the distinct possibility that universities may be damaged rather than 
advanced in community relations by snort-teim forays into the comrnunity. 

From the preceding remarks, a few rather concise recommendations 
may be cul'ed: 

(l) Joint community interaction on urban problem- solving seems both 
feasible and desirable. (Of course, this may hold true only for 
cities which, like Jrittsburgh, have had some experience with 
cooperative action): 
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^ (2) The particular position par+'icipan'&s occupy in their various 
agencies or groups probably does not have great significance, 
but it must be determined that participsuits are regarded as 
legitimate representatives by thost for ^om they claim to stand; 

(3) Efforts in this direction would more profitably begin with 

working groups representing all constituencies in the community 
planning together to establish initial priorities smd procedures 
for further action. The university or universities involved 
could be highly useful in supplying aH relevsunt information at 
its command for ^workshop use; 

(If) The effort might originate by university suggestion but should be 
put into practice only with joint support iand either joint funding 
or funding from some interested but more^ detached source (e.g., 
the state government or a private foundation). 

The reasons for this last recommendation are severs^.: 

(a) Uie Health I rum clearly demonstrated that a university cannot 
be accepted as a neutral source or mediator in areas in which it 
itself is a major supplier of services. 

(b) Even were a university to constrain itself to conducting community- 
university interaction on problem-solving to areas in which it is 
not or is at least only marginally involved (in the other Forums 
both criticism and recommendations were more generally applied to 
other institutions as well as the universities), it will be 
accused of ti^ng of dominate, that is, of planning without 
consultation. 
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Any "one-shot" atten5)t will be ill-received, and it will need 
doint commitment to have a ^sustained effort • If the iiniversity 
initiates alone, the Goals Project e^cperience suggests that it 
will be expected to go on footing the bill and contributing new 
initiatives. 

Even thoxxgh a iiniversity may be ir> a fairly good position to 
identify groups that shoxad be included, it must also be aware 
of inequalities among .groups in capacities to provide resoiirces. 
Althou^ representatives of the disadvantaged have by definition , 
less resourcef to contribute to 'any effort, it woiild be a mistake 
to think that it will be possiblie either to leave them out or 
Include them on an unequal basis. "Grassroots" community groups 
have been able to frustrate pewerfully-backed efforts in recent 
years. Siibstantial moneys may be needed for a sustained effort, 
and although putting in money sometimes ensures commitment, under 
these circumstances it may be hi^ily advisable to seek major help 
from a more "disinterested backer" so that all representatives 
may approach the conference table on an equal footing. 
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